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‘Plug-in’ TV antennas 


The wise consumer will stick to his old-fashioned outdoor antenna 


(unless he is close to a transmitting station). The new-fangled 


gadgets are only so-so, when put to the test. 


I W YEAKS ilmost with 


! 
rk, promoters advertise a rash 

d different,” and always miraculous! 
r\ tite ! kach time the ds promise 
IV set owner that he will need 
te i that he need not ¢ 
rabbit ear indoor antenna 
1954 BuLit TiN showed that he yroup Ob mitnta 
ture antennas reported on worked no better with a 


televisio et than an equal length o plaim Wire 
such as was used to connect such a tenna 
to the set The minature antent ot work 
is well as one of the rabbit ear ' nnas olter 
used with TV sets that are close to the transmit 
tiny Station \ few of these miniature mtennas 
ire still being promoted, but their performance is 
still as unlikel to be favorable i I Wil iT 1954 

This year the emphasis is o T tennas 
that are claimed to turn vour “house wiring into 
a yiant rV antenna.” It uses the house Wirhhiy 


which, in the words of one promoter, is “exactly 


Figure 1 Inset shows enlarged 
view of the mysterious ‘elec 
tronic” circuit two condensers 


and one resistor. 
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Irom ever. 

r\ Lite Is 

on its pertorma 
the rigni size 


ild | | ot more cette 


Phe wuivertisement tor the 


seems to claim tant 
it the house wiring 
loosel ‘ illed ct 
screen ol a " 
ment but is just a reflecti 
live element i dipole 
s needed. This antenna 
to correct 1 rel tio 
the radar sienal being used 
id the high requene I 
ethorent antens is one that has 
tive element cut to correct lengt! 
being transmitted or received 
Jul 1954 arti le oO Liite is 
wire will vive i usable r\ picture 
yth is great enough Perhaps the 
Vark JIT antenna recog A 


| claim that ther product 


heir ads they 
in ‘‘super-strong signals trom ever 
This is true, buts in the se the 
the plug nm antenl will 


sults on y when the r\ Six 


«tssunie 


and whe 1 signals are stro 
worth 15 cents or so will 


The mysterious elect 
metal box of the Mark 777 and the 
the Socke-7-Enna were tound upon « 
to be essentially similar. In both cases 
1). they consist of two ordinary ¢ \ 
densers) and a resistor The total cost 
parts plus the cost of the twin-lead 
cord would come to about $1 i thev wer 
chased trom radio parts dealers; a box or « 
some sort would be about 25 cents more The 
cost of all these parts would be much less with 
quantity purchases, as ® manufacturer buys 

) 


Thus, at a list price of $4.95, Consumers 


Continued on 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THOSE MIDGET, POWER-PROPELLED AUTOMOBILES that are so attractive to 
youngsters are not toys in the eyes of state motor vehicle departments. 
According to the Keystone Motorist, in Pennsylvania these midget cars must 
be "titled" (ownership formally recorded by the State) and carry valid 
registration plates if they are used on any highway, where all drivers must 
produce a valid operator’s license. Otherwise miniature automobiles that 
are power-—propelled can be run only on private property, home lawns, ora 
private lot 


* o * 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION received solid support from Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming last fall when he held 
a news conference that made public the names of firms or products under 
investigation by the Food and Drug Administration. Heretofore the Food and 
Drug Administration has refused to give out specific information until a 
case has reached the court stage, but Mr. Flemming not only directed Commis- 
sioner George P. Larrick to answer questions relating to specific firms and 
products under investigation in the weight reducing field, but promised to 
have him look up additional names that he could not recall offhand. Mr. 
Flemming personally demonstrated some devices seized by the Food and Drug 
Administration before news, photo, and television cameras According to 
the trade press, this aggressive attitude on behalf of consumers indicates 
a stiffening attitude toward the quack and the fake that should receive the 
support of the better elements in the industry Consumers will certainly 
be pleased by the new policy that promises forthright exposure of frauds 
and gyps in the health field. 


* * * 


ITALIAN TWEEDS ARE CAUSING TROUBLE for the dry cleaners in some in- 
stances. The National Institute of Drycleaners has received a number of 
Italian tweed suits from different sections of the United States that are 
chiefly black and white with colored slub yarns, or just plain black and 
white, that have presented problems chiefly due to attempts of the wearers 
to remove spots at home. It appears that the black dye is not fast to 
water and when it comes in contact with moisture it bleeds and stains the 
white area. In some cases the cleaner was able to improve the garment with 
a soaking procedure, but in any event the garment that is so treated will 


+ 


be somewhat grayed as the white yarns absorb the black dye 
* _ * 


STEREO-HI-FI MANUFACTURERS are pricing themselves out of the market 
That was the observation of Home Furnishings Daily after a survey last year 
of dealers in several large cities. Sets in the $400 to $500 bracket are 
likely to be dumped on the retail market at distress prices by spring, was 
the prediction from several cities. On the other hand, considerable busi- 
ness is done at the low price levels, around $100 to $200, for the un- 
initiated who do not know what hi-fi really is. The bulk of the business 
is done in the $200 to $300 range. One difficulty is that fine quality 
stereo costs money, something like $400 to $600, but what the industry 
calls "the carriage trade" type of customer amounts to only something like 
5 percent of the market, and that is not enough to keep the retailers in 
business. 


. * * 


HOW LONG DOES AN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR LAST? In a study compiled by 
the Market Research Department of Electrical Merchandising, the average 
arrived at is around 17 years. This the dealers say is too long, while 
some consumers say it isn’t long enough. An average is only an average, 
of course, and there will be a wide range of life expectancy of individual 
refrigerators in each direction from the mean. 
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FROZEN FOOD WILL DETERIORATE IN QUALITY if it is not held at a tem- 
perature of zero degrees or lower. That fact is being continually empha- 
sized wherever food men meet. The chief of quality control for one big 
processor pointed out that holding certain frozen foods one day at 25°F is 
equivalent to storing them for one year at zero. In other words, such 
frozen foods decrease in acceptability very rapidly. Safeway Stores have 
announced that all frozen foods sold to them must be maintained at zero or 
colder temperatures since there is little the company can do to assure that 
their customers will receive peak quality if the foods have not been prop- 
erly maintained before delivery to the store 


* . * 


IT TAKES LOTS MORE GASOLINE TO RUN THE MODERN AUTOMOBILE than it did 

n earlier days There are two reasons why cars don’t get more mileage 
han they did back in 1930, according to The Pure Oil Company. The first 
is that vehicles weigh more, and the second is that cars have many more 
power-—consuming accessories such as power steering, power brakes, and air 
conditioning The 1959 automobile weighs about twice as much as the auto 
of the ’20’s In tests made by The Pure Oil Company using a chassis dyna- 
mometer, one big test car equipped with power steering, air conditioning, 
and automatic transmission got 14.5 miles per gallon on a level run at 45 
miles per hour With the accessories disconnected, the same car got 20.3 
miles per gallon at 45 m.p.h One good feature of the present-day situa- 
tion is that gasoline is slightly cheaper in spite of a 132 percent in- 
crease in gasoline taxes so that The Pure Oil Company calculates that 
today’s cost for gasoline per ton-mile of driving the average car is 76/100 
of a cent contrasted with 81/100 of a cent in 1930. 


* - * 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED in the cigarette field. A manufacturer 
(Bantob Products Corp.) has offered a cigarette called Vanguard that 
contains no tobacco It was reported that originally the content of these 
cigarettes was similar to cornsilk, and perhaps those who remember their 


childhood days will want to find a barn behind which to smoke them. More 
recently, the company declared the cigarette contains a combination of 
several "natural fibers," but no cornsilk. 


_ z- 


THE INDISCRIMINATE USE OF ANTIBIOTICS is a matter of continuing con- 
cern They are found not only in medicine, but in a wide range of oint- 
ments, powders, sprays, and tablets. Currently great quantities of anti- 
biotics are used in animal feeding, and are making their appearance in 
foods in other ways. Two have been used as preservatives on poultry and 
fish, and a number of studies are in progress to demonstrate their effec-— 
tiveness as preservatives for vegetables and other foods. A technical 
journal reports, for example, that prepeeled potatoes used in great quan- 
tities by commercial establisiments for French-—frying will keep longer and 
have an improved appearance if one of two antibiotics is added to the 
sulphite dipping solution used as a preservative. Another study suggests 
that an antibiotic applied to meats by injection into the live animal be- 
fore it is slaughtered, sprayed on cuts, or impregnated in the wrapper "will 
increase the period of salability of meat packaged at the retail level." 
Heaven help those who are allergic to the antibiotics! They’re going to 
have more and more trouble in taking advantage of the wide selection of 
foods our markets afford. 


7 * * 


GARMENTS MADE OF POLISHED COTTON and also wash-and-wear fabrics that 
have been treated with formaldehyde in the finishing process sometimes re- 
lease an offensive gas that is very unpleasant and irritating to the eyes 
and nostrils. One merchant in Florida has reported that many men’s stores 
and department stores complain of this difficulty, particularly when new 
shipments of goods are opened. He notes that garments from some of Amer- 
ica’s best-known manufacturers are offenders in this respect. 

(The continuation of this section is on page 37 
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Are the Japanese transistor portables better as well as 
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Portable transistor radios 


Are the Japanese transistor portables better 
as well as cheaper than American-made tran- 
sistor portat les? The answer to that ques- 
tion will be fo this article, which in- 
cludes the results of Consumers’ Research's 
examination and tests of several domestic 
transistor portable Helpful comments re- 
garding performance characteristics that one 


should look for when buying a portable 


/ 


transistor radio are also discussed 


WHEN the American-made brand name portables 
included in this report and the 11 Japanese port- 
ables reported in the November 1959 CONSUMER 
BULLETIN are considered separately, there is little 
basis for choosing one kind in preference to the 
other, on the basis of construction and perform- 
ance, as on the average, they are pretty much on 
a par. Generally, although the really small mod- 
els of either group, some ol which are almost as 
small as a pac k of king-size cigarettes, are of dis- 
tinct interest for some purchasers, they are not 
to be compared with the larger models in tone 
quality, and, in most instances, in low cost of 
operation. List prices in both groups also fall in 
the same general price range—$30 to $60—for 
those 1960 models likely to be in widest sale. It 
seems reasonable to ¢ xpect that discount prices 
up to 40 percent off—will also be available to those 
who are willing to shop around for a favorable 
price 

Ihe usual table-model radio, which is connected 
to the house electric lines, consumes about the 
same amount of electricity whether the volume is 
turned up or down. The quality of the sound out 
put, too, remains reasonably good over most of 
the range of the volume control. Of course, dis- 
tortion becomes excessive and is often very notice- 
able at loud levels of sound output. In transistor 
portables, the amount of current taken from the 
batteries is dependent upon the setting of the 
volume control For that reason, battery life can 
vary considerably ind will ce px nd greatly upon 
Moreover, the 


degree of distortion of voice and music will be 


the listening habits of the user 
high, even at low levels of volume, and will in 
crease as the level of volume is increased 

One's reaction to distortion in sound ts a strange 
phenomenon Designers of high cost high fidelity 
radios and record players attempt to keep distor- 
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tion levels below 1 to 2 percent, and a real hi-fi 
fan will hardly tolerate greater amounts of dis- 
tortion in the reproducted music. But in tests of 
table-model radios, maximum power output is 
measured at the point where J0 percent distortion 
is present, and listeners apparently find 5 to 10 
percent distortion relatively unobjectionable. If 
the transistor portables were to be rated on the 
same basis as table models, practically all would 
receive C-Not-Recommended ratings, for even the 
best of those tested had about 10 percent distor- 
tion present at the lowest levels of volume. At 
maximum power output levels, distortion in the 
output of the 19 small transistor receivers varied 
trom 20 percent for the best to 45 percent for the 
poorest Fortunately, the average listener seems 
to be willing to tolerate the high degree of distor- 
tion in the output of the transistor portables, in 
order to gain the advantages of extreme compact- 
ness and convenience 

Transistors are very efficient energy-conversion 
devices. Thus, when used in radios, they can pro- 
vide a relatively high volume of sound output with 
a low input of power. The final (output) stage in 
most of the sets tested by Consumers’ Research 
was comprised of two transistors connected in a 
push-pull arrangement (The two General Ele 
tric receivers did not employ push-pull output; 
absence of this feature likely accounts for the 
higher-than average percentage distortion present 
in the GE's output The ty pe of transistors used 
in this stage was the chief reason for the differ- 
ences in power required to be supplied by the 
batteries in the various receivers, for the remainder 
of the circuit (that part in which the radio-fre 
quency signal from the station is amplified) was 
basically similar in most of the sets tested. Sensi 
tivity or station-getting ibility was gerne rally good 


in all the sets 


Buying hints 
The amount of sound, measured by loudness and 
time of service, that one gets per dollar spent for 
batteries is dependent principally upon the type 
of batteries used in the set 

If four small so-called “‘penlight”’ cells last 7 
hours while delivering a current of 50 milliamperes 
to the set, larger t\ pe C cells would last 40 hours 
and the still larget type 1) cells (the kind usually 
used in flashlights), 105 hours under similar con 
ditions of use. The list prices are 20 cents each 
for the penlight cells, 25 cents each for the C 
and D cells. Thus costs per 100 hours of opera- 
tion (assuming four cells connected in series in 
each case, to provide 6 volts, and the same volume 





General Electric P805 


of sound output) would be about $11.50, $2.50 
and $1, respectively 

Obviously, portable receivers using D-size cells 
are much to be preferred to those using the small 
penlight cells. On some of the very small sets 
which use a small-sized 9-volt battery (Everead, 
No. 216), list priced at $1.35, the comparable fig- 
ure for 100 hours might be around $30 

lhus, if operating economy is an important 


considerati ind if 


the larger-sized models, you would be well ad 


you are interested in one ol 


vised, to obtain operating economy, to « hoose one 
which employs C- or, better still, D-type batteries 
rather thar penlight cells or the spec ial 9-volt 
$1.35 battery If you want small, “pocket 
portable . and « xpect to use it a good deal, econ 
omy in use will dictate the choice of one which 
uses the widely available penlight-type cells in 
preterence to one which uses a single, more @x 
pensive, 9-volt battery. Incidentally, it’s a good 
idea to remove the batteries from any portable 
when it’s not likely to be used for some time 
Corrosive liquids leaking from batteries have 
ruined many a portable radio 

Regular flashlight batteries, which are some 
what less expensive, Can, when necessary, be used 

transistor radios instead of the batteries de 
signed sper ially for use in transistor radios For 
*-, and D-t pe flash- 
light batteries are numbered 915, 935, and 950, 


example, Eveready penlight, ¢ 


respec tively. The corresponding transistor radio 
batteries are numbered 1015, 635, and A100. The 
spec ial transistor radio batteries are to be pre- 
ferred 

\ hile not a universal rule , It can be stated gen 
erally that the sound from a 2- or 2\-in h loud- 
speakel the kind used in the por ket portables 
will not be as pleasing as that from a 3- or 34%-inch 
speaker as used in the larger-sized transistor port- 
ables. \ comparison ol the sets tested indicates 
that they followed the yene ral pattern, tor sound 
quality was judged no better than fair in any set 
with a 2-inch speaker, and good or very good 
relatively) in all sets using a larger (3%-inch) 
speaker 

One cannot judge the potential qualities of a 


Olympic 859 General Electric P7458 


radio by knowing merely the number ol transistors 
t employs. Indeed, that number gives no sure 
indication regarding sound quality, volume of 
sound output, sensitivity, or operating cost 

Any radio set may be thought of as consisting 
of two sections. One, which is used for high-fre- 
quency amplification and signal detection, takes 
little power. The other, which is used for audio- 
frequency amplification, takes considerable power 
and in transistor sets, in amounts roughly propor 
tional to the volume of sound output from the 
speaker Because the engineer in designing a 
transistor portable, is primarily concerned with 
the battery current drain, he will usually make 
compromises in design in the audio section rather 
than in the high-frequency section. onsumers’ 
Rese iré h found t he sets te sted provided ade 
quate sensitivity, although the number of tran- 
sistors used in these sets ranged from 5 to 8 and 
prices ranged from $30 to $50. To obtain a reason- 
ably high volume of sound output, however, not 
more transistors, but rather, larger and more ex- 
pensive ones, with const quent need ior more bat 
tery current, are in we neral required Thus cur- 
rent ain in the General Electric P745B, which 
had 5 transistors, was 1% times the drain u the 


mpic 859 which used 8 transistors 


A. Recommended 
Emerson, Model 888 


S40 with b Ss 8 transistors ( ast 


1) mor merson ( ) lersey 


weight, 1.8 Ib V source, 4 penlight cells 
Batteries replaced easily sti 
as udged easy to 
Interior pat n ikel be damaged in re 
placing batteries Sensitivit good Selectivity very 
rood Volume f sound output, moderate 
distortion Tone 


maximum 


ves put. 150 milliwatts at 30% 
juality from 3'6-1 peaker, good 


General Electric, Model P805 


(,eneral Electric Co 


Bridgeport ( onn $30 without batteries 5 transistors 
" 


74 cu. in., weight, 2.3 lb Power source special 


A 


battery. /kveready 46 ($1.50 each Battery 


replaced easil Estimated battery life, long 


tune Interior parts not likely to be damaged in 


hatten sensitivit good Selectivity, fai 
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RCA TIEH Westinghouse 699P7 


of sound output moderat 


t. 130 milliwatts at 45° distortion 


maximum powe! 
lone quality 


from 3!4-in. speaker, good 


Olympic, Model 859 (Made in Japan for the Olympi 
Radio & Television, Long Island City 1, New York) 
$39.95. 8 transistors. Case, 58 cu. in weight, 1.7 


Ds 
] 
I 


b Power source, 4 penlight cells (20c each). Bat 
teries may be replaced easil) Estimated battery life 
short. Easy to tune 


to damage in replacing batteries 


Interior parts may be susceptible 
Sensitivity good 
Selectivity, very good. Volume of sound output, moder 
ate: maximum power output 150 milliwatts at 30°], dis 


tortion. Tone quality from 3'%4-in. speaker, good 


RCA TIEH Radio Corp. of America, RCA Victor 
Radio & "Victrola" Div., Camden, N.].) 6 tran 
sistors Case, 62 cu. In.: we ight 1.8 lb Power source 
3 tvpe C cells (25c each) 
very easily (there was no need to open the case). Esti 
Interior 


Batteries may be replaced 


mated battery life, medium. Easy to tune 
parts not likely to be damaged in replacing batteries 
Sensitivity, good Selectivity, very good Volume of 
sound output, low: maximum power output, 85 milli 
watts at 40% distortion. Tone quality from 39-in 
speaker, good. 


Westinghouse, Model 699P7 (\Vestinghouse Electri 
Corp., Television & Radio Div., Metuchen, N.J.) $40 
7 transistors. Case, 55 cu. in.; weight, 1.6 lb. Power 
source, 4 penlight cells (20c each). Batteries may be 
replaced easily. Estimated battery life, moderate. Easy 
to tune. Interior parts are not likely to be damaged in 
replacing batteries. Sensitivity, good. Selec tivity, fair 


Volume of sound output, moderate: maximum power 





Motorola X11B Emerson 888 


output, 140 milliwatts at 30° distortion lone quality 


from 3!4-in. speaker, good 


B. Intermediate 
General Electric, Model P745B (Genera! Electric Co 


$39.95 less batteries. 5 transistors. Case, 36 cu. in 
veight, 1.4 lb. Power source, 3 penlight cells (20c each 
Batteries may be replaced easily Estimated batter 
life, short. Easy to tune. Interior parts not likely to be 
damaged in replacing batteries Sensitivity, good 
Selectivity, very good. Volume of sound output, mod 
erate: maximum power output, 135 milliwatts at 45% 


Tone quality from 2'%-in. speaker, fair 


distortion 

Motorola, Model X11B_ (Made in Japan for Motorola 
Inc., Chicago) $30. 6 transistors. Case, 13 cu. in 
weight, 0.6 lb. Power source, one 9-volt battery ($1.35 
each). The battery may be replaced easily. Estimated 
battery life, short. Judged difficult to tune. Interior 
parts not likely to be damaged in replacing batteries 
Sensitivity, good. Selectivity, good. Volume of sound 
output, low: maximum power output, 80 milliwatts at 
20% distortion 4 


Tone quality from 2-in. speaker judged 


relatively poor. 


Zenith, Model 250 (Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39 
$39.95 without batteries. 6 transistors. Case, 31 cu. in 
weight, 1.3lb. Power source 4 penlight cells (20c each 
Batteries may be replaced easily. Estimated battery life 
short. Judged difficult to tune. Interior parts may be 
susceptible to damage in replacing batteries. Sensitivity, 
good. Selectivity, good. Volume of sound output 
maximum power output, 160 milliwatts at 


lone quality from 2!4-in. speaker, fair 


moderate 
30% distortion 


Emendation to Consumer Bulletin 


Snow tires 

Page 29, Dec. "58 Bulletin 

In the listing of Polar Grip Tread Stock, the state- 
ments that John A. Connare, Inc., makes new 
tires using the Polar Grip tread stock and their 
new tires are called Connare Artic-ized were incor- 
rect. The tires tested were new Firestone tires 
from which the regular tread had been removed; 
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retreading was then done by Connare with their 
Artic-ized tread. 

Tires retreaded by Connare with their A rtic-ized 
tread gave exceptional performance under snowy 
road conditions, as noted in the December 1958 
BULLETIN, and are recommended. (Wear life 
however, was below that of the other brands 


tested. 





Men/’s white shirts 


ALTHOUGH wash-and-wear shirts are increasingly 
popular, the « heapest cotton shirt one can buy in 
a store is an untreated one. Furthermore, some 
men like to have their shirts done by the laundry, 
because they like the appearance of shirts laun- 
dered commercially. For most of them, it is likely 
that a $3 shirt sold by the J. [; 
turn out to be just as satisfactory as a $9 shirt of 


Penney stores W ill 


the same general type 

This, at least, is a reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn from the most recent study made by Con- 
sumers’ Research of 15 brands of white cotton 
broadcloth shirts (not wash-and-wear shirts) 
The $3 
shirt was made of a fabric of good quality, and 
when that shirt came back from the laundry it 
did not look appreciably different from the $9 
shirt rue, there were differences in the stitch 


ranging in price from $1.75 to $8.95. 


ing, with the higher-priced shirt having even 
better than the 18 stitches per inch which gives a 
little better appearance to a shirt collar than 
coarser stitching. (The collar of the Penney shirt 
had 14 stitches per inch. 
ences in the constructions of the shirts 


There were also differ 
These 
differences, however were not considered ol an 
great importance, although the cost difference of 
some features undoubtedly accounted in part for 
the higher selling price of the $9 shirt 

Commercial launderies make a spec ial effort to 
give the collars and cuffs of shirts a good appear 
ance. The shirts tested were worn-one day only 
and retained their good appearance the day 
through. Sometimes the body of the shirt was 
rumpled, the sleeves wrinkled, and the wearer 
may have hesitated to remove his coat, but gen- 
erally most shirts were presentable in appearance 
throughout the 20 wearings and launderings they 
rec eived 

It has been estimated by the Certified Washable 
Seal Laboratory of the American Institute of 
Laundering that a shirt alternately worn and 
washed will withstand between 35 to 50 launder- 
ings, depending on the kind of wear it gets, how 
often the wearer shaves, and other factors. Shirt 
rental services estimate that a shirt can be given 
40 launderings before it must be replaced. - On 
the basis of a life of 40 wearings and launderings 
for each shirt, a $3 shirt laundered commercially 
40 times at 25 cents per laundering will cost its 
wearer $13 by the time it is retired; a $9 shirt, $19 

If the shirt is laundered at home, and the house- 
wife values her time at $1 an hour, the $3 shirt 
will cost $19 before it is thrown away, according 
to the estimate of one government economist. 


($16 for laundering, including starching and iron 
ing, and $3 for the shirt. Ironing a conventional 
shirt is said to take 15 minutes per shirt, on the 
average The same economist has cak ulated 
that the time spent in laundering a wash-and-wear 
shirt for its wear-life will represent only $2 for a 
total cost of $6 or $7 ($2 for laundering, $4 or $5 


for the shirt 


Shirt rental services 
The man who doesn’t want to bother with select 
ing and buying shirts may take advantage of one 
of the shirt rental services available in some 
localities hese services propose to keep their 
customers in freshly laundered white shirts 
Charges per shirt delivered are likely to be about 
10 cents above a laundry’s usual price tor launder 
ing a shirt owned by the customer. A shirt serv 
ice contract may provide for five laundered shirts 
a week at $2, extra shirts 40 cents each On the 
day the service starts, the customer is supplied 
with six shirts and a week later he gets an addi 
tional five. The sixth shirt is for his use on the 
day that pickup and delivery is made 

\ rental service contract will usually require 
that when a customer terminates a contract he ts 
to buy from the company all the shirts allocated 
for his use, at a specified price. Sometimes, how 
ever, a rental service will retain the shirts of cus 
tomers who have dropped the service and use 
them to replace worn shirts of another customer 
The original contract may say “the company 
agrees to keep the customer supplied with fine 


quality dress shirts at all times.’ In such a case 


(rrowr) 
' 


—- B 
(AROUND) 
































The Commercial Standard for Men's Shirt Sizes calis for mini 
mum dimensions in five areas that are important for the comfort 
and appearance of a shirt. Most of the shirts tested were short 
in length and in the measurement around the chest set by the 
requirements of the Commercial Standard 
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there is no agreement to supply brand new shirts 
Several large shirt manufacturers make shirts 


shirt-rental services. One is the Wings Shirt 


Shirt fabrics 
Ihe 15 shirts included in (¢ recent study 
were made of cotton broad loth, and were 
the wash-and-wear category 
Cotton broadcloth is a closely woven tabric ol 
plain weave, with heavier filling yarns than warp 
There are also fewer filling yarns than 
irp yarns, and a typical thread count tor first- 
quality broadcloth used in shirts is 144 (warp) x 
76 (filling The difference 


urns makes the cloth stronger in the warp 


the S176 ind num 
ber ol 
than in the filling direction 

High-count broadcloths are smoother and silkier 
nh appearance than lower-count ones They are 
also lighter in weight, and some men preter to 
have shirts made of fine broadcloth fabricsstarched 
for added bod) (ot the shirts tested, the Bond 
$3.98) was made of broadcloth fabric of the 
nest weave, a fabri that was more closely 
woven than the 148 x 74 count the government 
specifications require for Type I broadcloth fabric 
Shirts with fabrics having a high warp count were 
Bond (160 x 78). Nelvo (160 x 68), and Golden 
Brent (150 x 78 Five shirts were made of fabrics 
with a 144 x 76 count—Excello, Jllathaway, 
Penne s, an Pi grim deLuxe and Golden 

Ihe tabrics of these eight shirts tested were 
smooth and solt and had a good clean, smooth 
appearance both before ind alter launde rilhy The 
fabrics of all the other shirts tested were good 
but some showed a slightly rough ippearance 
ilter laundering The fabric of the Wings and 
the Pilgrim Economy shirts had the lowest thread 
count of fabrics in the shirts tested, and would be 
rated fair in ippearance The fabrics of these 
two shirts had a slightly rough appearance both 
before and after laundering and lacked the smooth 
sheen generally associated with white broadcloth 
shirts 

The results of repeated launderings showed that 
most of the shirts had been cut from pre-shrunk 
fabrics, and shrinkage did not exceed 1 percent 
in any of the measured areas of these shirts. On 
five of the shirts, however, shrinkage made sleeves 
Collar shrinkage 
also occasionally exceeded the 1 percent, but 


shorter than the marked size 


collar shrinkage did not result in the collar 
measurement’s falling below the marked size in 


any case, 


CR’s tests 
\lthough in evaluating the shirts Consumers’ 
Research placed considerable emphasis on the 


fabric, the shirts were also checked for construc- 
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The charges made by commercial laundries for washing and 
ironing shirts vary. The charges may be as low as 19 cents, as 
high as 30 cents per shirt 


tion and workmanship and their ability to with- 
\ll these 


lactors have i bearing on good apy irance, al d 


stand repeated washings and wearings 


the serviceable wear to be obtained trom a shirt 
before it must be discarded 
Differences 


were not considered outstanding, although these 


4 
special features of the garments 
differences do play a part in determining the 


selling prices of shirts. For some men, however, 


special pleats at the shoulders or cuffs, gusset 


reinforcement t side seams, oO 
stitching may n worth any sul 
tion to the price 

Only the //athaway shirt conformed to the 
vested measurements of the Commercial St 

n’s shirts (see illustration, page 9 

shirts but the //athaway and the Pilgrim deLuxe 
were short in the tails, according to the Standard 

other men’s shirts that CR has 
umber of years All the shirts but 
Hathaway, Manhattan, and Pilgrin 


ilso too small around the chest to 


true also ol 
tested, lor a 
four, the Brent 
de L ixe, were 
meet the requirements of the Standard 

Men who value fine stitching for its appearance 
will be interested in Arrow, Excel 0, Golden Brent 
Ilathaway, Nelvo, and Pilgrim deLuxe and Golden 
shirts, all seven of which had stitch counts on the 
Men's 


shirts commonly have lower-count stitching for 


collars exceeding 18 stitches per inch 


the sleeves, armholes, and side seams The 


Hath lu I ’ 


out 


shirt had the finest stitching through 


\s part of the test, shirts were measured and 
examined as received, and at regular intervals 
during a wearing-and-commercial-laundering test 
Che appearance of the collar was noted especially, 


after each taundering. Fused collars were checked 





The housewife washes shirts with other garments in her washer 
Researchers have estimated that she wil! need about 15 minutes 
to iron one. 


for blistering, soft collars for wrinkling (an indica 
tion of uneven shrinkage of the lavers of fabric 
and collars with inserted stays for tell-tale shine 
or wear marks over the slots for stavs. Comments 
on these points appear in the listings where 
pertinent 

The types ol collars on the shirts tested are 
indicated in the listings. Shirts had one-piece 
sleeves (desirable except for the Brent which had 
two-piece sleeves, and had one-button cuffs ex 
cept as noted. Shirts in the A group withstood 
20 wearings and washings without noticeable ce 
terioration of appearance or excessive shrinkage 

Listings are in alphabetic order within the 


rating groups 


A. Recommended 


Penney’s Towncraft 
Fused collar C ottor 


Van Heusen 
Ave., New Yorl 
struction ( 


n Heusen Corp., 417 Fifth 
Sot collar of special con 


Excello 
New York 
I ell h ( 
stitch 


Golden Brent 
667D) $4.98, plu 
stays French « 


fine stitching 


Hathaway (C. F. Hathaway Co., Waterville, Me 

$5.95. Soft collar with removable stays. Cotton broad 
cloth of fine quality; fine stitching. Size conformed to 
Commercial Standard in all measurements when shirt 


was new 2 


Nelve (M.H. Raab-Meyerhoff Co., Inc., Empire Stat 

Bldg., New York 1) $8.95. Soft collar with removabk 

stays. Cotton broadcloth of fine quality; fine stitching 
3 

> > > 

The sleeves of the following four shirts maintained their 

good appearance but sleeves shrank to less than marked 

sizes during the test 


Jayson Super Whitehall I Jacobson & Sons, In 

$3.95. Soft collar with removable stays. Cotton broad 
cloth of good quality Sleeves were 4% in. short after 
20th laundering 1 


Pilgrim deLuxe (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 33-—315 
large size; 316, 318, 320 different collar stvles, regular 
sizes) $3.86, plus postage. Fused collar. Cotton broad 
cloth of fine quality; fine stitching. Sleeves were '4% in 
short after 6th laundering 1 


Arrow Dart (Cluctt, Peabody & Co., Inc.. Troy, N.Y.) 
$4 25. Fused collar. Cotton broadcloth of good quality 
Sieeves were lg n. short after 15th laundering 2 


Pilgrim Golden (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 33-207) 
$4.86, plus postage Cotton broadcloth 
! 


Fused collar 
of fine quality; fine stitching. Sleeves were > in short 


after 20th laundering 2 


B. Intermediate 


Clothing Stores, New York 1 
ilar with removable sta French cuffs 
roadcloth of fine qualit \ppearance of collar after 


| poor | ime jual shrinkage 


iundering, genera 


f multi-layer fabric 1 


Brent (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 35—602D) $2.98 
plus p stage | ised « Cotton broadcl ith of good 
ualit Two-r | Collar showed “bubbles” 


14th | 


Pilgrim Economy 
$1.72, plus postage 


1 fair 


laundering 


Wings Rocket ing irt W. 33 St 
New York 1 3.3 ; 


rmanent still 


fine stitching 


Manhattan Spanflair he Mant 
Madison Ave., New York 22 
Convertible” Cotton br 


les ifter 16th laundering 
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Single-lens reflex cameras 


\ Tyre of camera which has come up remarkably 
in popularity in recent months, and bids fair to 
dominate the market in the 35 mm. field before 
long, if pric es can be lowered substantially, is the 
type called the single-lens reflex camera, com- 
monly abbreviated SLR. Until lately, the Exakta, 
an SLR camera made in the Russian Zone of 
Germany, seemed to be the undisputed leader in 
that field, but in the past few months a substantial 
number of new cameras, based on the same design 
principle, and mostly of Japanese origin, have 
ippeared on the market. 

Some of them include such important improve- 
ments as quick return mirrors, ‘ pentaprism”’ 
viewers and range-finders, etc. Such cameras 
have stimulated interest in new designs to such 
an extent that the SLR is a really hot item in the 
photographic field at the present time, so hot, 
indeed, that manufacturers and dealers are count- 
ing upon it to revive interest in photography and 
cameras which was tending to wane (possibly be- 
cause enthusiastic amateurs had finally acquired 
nearly everything they wanted in the way of 
photographic instruments). 

With these new SLR cameras, it is possible that 
manufacturers and dealers will be able to make 
the amateur feel that what he has been content 
to use up to now is behind the times and obsolete. 
Chere are features of the single-lens reflex that 
do give them appeal especially to those who like 
fine and complicated instruments (and there are a 
great many amateur photographers who fall in 
just that category). 

The reflex camera encloses a surprising array 
of complex optical elements and intricate mechan- 
ism in a small space. It is natural, therefore, that 
such a camera should be higher in price than the 
other 35 mm. cameras. Very likely after a wide 
range of SLR cameras have been on the market 
for several years and have been sold in large 
numbers, prices will go down as improved tech- 
niques and short-cut methods of assembly and 
adjustment become developed. 

Both the single-lens reflex and the twin-lens 
reflex have one distinct advantage over other 
types of 35 mm. and 244 x 24% cameras in that one 
sees the picture in the finder exactly as it will be 
recorded on the film. In the single-lens reflex, 
the view is seen through the actual lens that takes 
the picture and therefore there can be no error of 
the placement of the picture in the frame through 
parallax, an optical error which puts the twin-lens 
reflex at a serious disadvantage when a subject 
to be photographed is close to the camera. (With 
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a non-reflex camera, the view of the scene through 
a view-finder and range-finder—sometimes both 
are used—will at best be an approximation of the 
picture that will be seen in the actual finished 
negative.) It is not an easy problem to eliminate 
the parallax error which sometimes causes an 
essential part of a scene or a person to be cut off 
The twin-lens reflex is also at a disadvantage in 
respect to interchangeable lenses though perhaps 
not many photographers, except those who are 
well advanced in the art and those who have a 
scientific interest in photography, have need to 
be able to use lenses of different focal lengths with 
a twin-lens reflex. There are very few twin-lens 
reflexes which afford the convenience of lens 
interchangeability, and those that do are ex 
pensive 

The problem of interchanging lenses is easily 
solved with a single-lens reflex because when the 
lens is changed for one of a different focal length 
the image seen in the finder is exactly that which 


is seen by the new lens 


Shutters 

Until recently single-lens reflex cameras were 
almost universally equipped with focal-plane 
shutters. These are inherently not as desirable 
as between-the-lens or behind-the-lens leaf-type 
shutters. The focal-plane shutters have been 
used because they make simple and quick the 
changing of one type of lens for another. When 
between-the-lens shutters are used, as they are on 
Contaflex and Kodak Retina Reflex*, the lenses are 
not fully interchangeable, and the change of focal 
length and viewing angle can be accomplished 
only by interchanging front components. This 
method of modifying the characteristics of a lens 
has severe limitations; a lens so modified does not 
give as good performance as a lens designed in a 
single complete unit to have the correct focal 
length, angle of view, etc. A new development is 
a behind-the-lens shutter which is used on the 
Agfa Ambiflex, Kodak Retina Reflex S, and Voigt- 
lander Bessamatic. These cameras, though getting 
away from the focal-plane shutter, have the ad- 
vantage of using lenses that are completely inter- 
changeable and capable of a higher order of per 
formance than lenses in which only the front ele- 
ments are interchanged. Behind-the-lens shut- 
ters are used because they make the use of fully 
interchangeable lenses practical. 


* Discontinued in 1959. The latest Kodak Retina Reflex S has a behind 
the-lens shutter with fully interchangeable lenses 





Sectional view of a single-lens re 
flex camera at left shows the pat! 
of light through the lens to the 
inclined mirror, through the penta 
prism, and to the eyepiece of the 
view-finder window. When the ex 





posure is made, the mirror springs 
up to a horizontal position permit 
ting the light to pass directly to 
the film. in the twin-lens reflex at 
the right, the inclined mirror is 
stationary. Light passes through 
two separate lenses of the same 
focal length Light through one 
lens forms an image on ground 
glass, that through the other forms 
an identical image (if corrected for 











parallax) on the film plane 


Courtesy of Nikon tr Courtesy of Burleigh Brooks Inc 
Path of light through a lens to mirror and through Paths of light through the two lenses of 
prism of single-lens reflex. a twin-lens reflex. 


Should you buy a single-lens reflex? Type) film which gives somewhat higher resolu 
If you consider that your photographic work will tion than the Plus X film used in CR's previous 
require use of a telephoto lens and a wide-angle tests 
lens, and you can afford the extra $100 or more 

that these lenses will cost you, the SLR would Chere will be a discussion of quick return mirrors 


> > > 


now seem definitely to be the right choice. We built-in exposure meters, waist-level versus prism 
should like to point out, however, that for most view-finders, preset and automatic lenses, and 
photographers, especially those who do not have ratings of a number of other single-lens reflex 
a substantial amount of money available for buy- cameras in a forthcoming issue of CONSUMER 
ing wide-angle and telephoto lenses, there is no BULLETIN. There will also be a report on a num 
need to give up a good 35 mm. view-finder/range- ber of telephoto lenses for SLR cameras 

finder camera that they may already own, for 
that tvpe of camera will produce just as good 
results set at a much a expenditure for the &. Rocemmentes 

equipment than the new SLR’s. Although there Minolta SR-2 (Distributed by F-R Corp., New York 
are a few SLR cameras on the market that are 51, made in Japan) $249.50. Case, $15. Auto-Rokkor 
PF {/1.8 coated lens of 55 mm. focal length. Focal-plane 
shutter (cloth curtain) with rated speeds of 1/1000 to 1 


priced as low as $65, these cheaper ones do not 


have the desirable features of the more expensive 
ind bulb (a time exposure of approximately 2 sex 


obtained by se tting shutter at bulb and using the 


selft-tumer Shutter shows LVS numbers Delaved 


cameras, and if a wide-angle and telephoto lens 
are purchased for use with the cheap SLR camera, 


> ‘ost r s $150 ' 
the total cost run up to about $15 P iction release (self-timer) with 10 se« delay \utomatk 


Phere are three ty pes ol photographs for which diaphragm closes to the predetermined aperture when 


an SLR camera has special convenience and the shutter is tripped; when film is advanced and shutter 


idaptability. These are telephoto and wide cked, diaphragm returns to full aperture Eve-leve 


angle shots and very close close ups per iprism view finder but nor inge finder } P and 


Bear in mind that single-lens reflex cameras are X chronization (focal plane and electronic flash) 
ter speed dial easily set The film is advanced and 


much more complicated than regular range-finder 

r L- ee ws , « oO . . 1. 
cameras and consequently are likely to be less cocked by single stroke of a lever. Film counter 
: 3 i : : wane automatically to zero (its dial has a magnifier 
jurable and require more frequent repairs 


Has folding rewind crank and an indicator which 
All cameras tested had bavonet lens mounts 


e set to show ASA and DIN number and the typ« 
film loaded in camera. Pentaprism view-finder image 
accurate. was relatively bright and even Noise level of shutter 


Resolution figures given in the listings are based m, relatively high. Adapters avail 
on tests using the new Pius X Pan (Improved ible (at $4.95) for Exakta and Leica lenses. Quality of 


Shutter speeds were in all cases satisfactorily 
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metal cl 
bulb, and time In 


release 


itomati 


hen the shutter is tripped, then returns 1 


ter ¢ 


ton on 


note the ¢ 


“1 
will be 


taken 


& @¢ 


Minolta SR-2 


mm. at 


Weight 


Nikon, Inc., 111 Fifth 
made in Japan $329.50. Case 
f/2 coated lens of 50 mi ocal 
fully interchangeable Fo 
1000 to 
Delayed 


10 sec 


rtain) with rated speeds of 1 


Stant return mirror 


elf-timer) ad ab or 3. 6. or 


diaphragm closes to the preselected 


ure The iperture can be 
cted sett by pressing and holding in 


the front of the camera, permitting the 


lepth of field at the setting at which the 
In using the 21 mm. f 


4 wide-ang 


Canonfiex R 


1 Ave 


$16.50 


length 
itter 
1 sec 


action 


de lay 


iperture 


closed manua 


i but 

user to 
pi ture 
le lens, 


the mirror must be locked in the “‘up’’ position by turn 
ing the mirror-locking knob; an auxiliary finder is used 


with 
finder 


h-M-X 


flash vl 


rdance 


nutter 

white 
selector 
cocked 


crank 


imber and type of film 


indicat 


ised: 


\ removable ph toelectri 
it extra cost ($34.50 


ring Ou 


mith 


cormmers 


KK al 


without case, 1 Ib 


Canonflex R (( 
Scopus Brockway 


Japan) 


14 


this lens. 
with Fresnel lens and split-image range 
synchronization, 
ce pt Nii 
inder the 
ns or electron 


yreen, or 


the exposure 


Noise 


An accessory sl oe wl 


n flash guns ts available as an extra, 


separate terminal f 


rewind crank \ 
flast 


In taking flash pictures, the synchro 
bulb and shutter speed to be 

table given in the 
t hey are 


match color 1 


set for the 

vith the instructi 
speed numbers are easil) 
red and must 


window Ihe film is 


by iwi troke otf a 


loaded in Came 


x to show whether a 20 


counter 1s reset t 
exposure mete! 
which co ipl S$ to ape! 
ility of lens, very good: resol 
48 lines per mm 


falling 


as a noticeable 
in the pentaprism finder 
elatively low 


15 oz 


B. Intermediate 
distril 
N.Y <A 


anon Camera ( Inc 


404 Fourth Ave., 
$15; 


$300 ( ase exposure 
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Removable eye-level pentaprism view- 


’ 
hinaer 


i h ac- 


and fits 


r other 


t 


is provided on the front of 


! 
selector 
ised in 


mm DOOK 


slored 


uted 


| 
mace 


meter, $20 if pu 


Retina Reflex S 


$29.95 if purchased separ 

1.8 coated 
re fully 
with rated speeds of 1 
Instant return mirt 
Provision for 


lens of 50 mn al 

Focal-plane 
1000 to 1 
I Delayed 


11 
making di lv 


interchangeable 
curtal 
nd bulb 
self-timet 
desired \utomatic diaphragm 
when the sh 


alter 


d aperture 


full aperture €Xposul 
« closed manualls when d 
selected setting, by turning a separate ring 
nt to permit judging depth of held, but 


reset to full aperture before picture is taken 


Judged 
not quite as desirable as the system used on the ikon f 
Removable eye-level pentaprism view-finder with Fresnel 
lens and split-image range-finder. F-M-X synchroniza 

init fits into bayonet-type socket 
rhe film is advanced and shut 


stroke of a leve Che design of 


t 
t 


unon flash 
1 
it external wiring 


ter cocked by a single 


I 
the camera, differs 
vith the left 


' 
rank and 


this lever, located on tl bottom of 


the usual typ best operated 
{ rewind 


rDINoa 


olding 
» show ASA 


the camera 


Weg! ; 
Retina Reflex § 
N.Y 1ade in West 
Reto Nenar f/2.8 
interchangeable Sy 


itter with 1 ited speeds 


nchr 
Y 


mization. Shutter speeds ; 
ss and the 
f stops 


wr DIN number 


under the 


led to the 
» the ASA 


led knob located 


vt the 

lens 
coincides with the white pou 
pointed 


ow pointer 
x<posure meter (while the n ‘ris 
t When the shutte 


red setting, the apert 





determined by the exposure meter. If the shutter speed 
selected is too high or too low, indicated by user's inabil- 
ity to make the two pointers coincide, continuing to turn 
the setting wheel will also change the shutter speed 
There is a delayed-action shutter release (self-timer). The 
automatic diaphragm closes to a preselected aperture 
when the shutter is tripped, and remains at that aperture 
rhe film must be advanced in order to 
Eve-level 


alter exposure 
return the mirror to the viewing position 
pentaprism view-finder (not removable) with optical 
split-image range-finder. An accessory shoe is located 
over the prism view-finder. The film is advanced and 
shutter cocked by a single stroke of a lever. The camera 
has automatic depth of field indicators which move 
together or apart as the aperture is changed, an ingenious 


arrangement which indicates depth of field in a very 
convenient way. The exposure counter instead of indi 
cating the number of exposures made shows the number 
of @¢xposures remaining on the film. When the last ex 
posure is made the film transport locks to prevent the 
end of the film being pulled from the magazine; this is 
judged to be a good feature Rewind is by a knob, 
which is satisfactory, but not as convenient as a crank 
\ dial on the top of the rewind knob can be set to show 
the kind of film (of Kodak make) with which the camera 
is loaded Image in view-finder (with f/2.8 lens) was 
very bright and even. Quality of lens, fair: resolved 56 
lines per mm. at center, 20 lines per mm. at edges, at full 
aperture. Shutter and mechanical noise, moderate. A 
very well-built camera, small and compact for a single- 
lens reflex. Lack of an instant return mirror, the non- 
removable built-in meter, and the fact that the camera 
accepts only lenses of Eastman make would seem to make 
the Retina less desirable than some of the other single 
lens reflex cameras listed. Weight without case, 1 Ib 
12 oz 
* * 

Other cameras now being tested are Beseler 
Topcon, Exakta VX IIA, Heiland Pentax H-2, 
Contaflex Super, Miranda C, and Voigtlander 
Bessamatic. Tests and expert judgments of these 
will be reported in a future BULLETIN. 


‘Plug-in’ TV antennas 


The beginning of this article is on page 2) 


search considers these 2-capacitor-1l-resistor an- 


tennas grossly overpriced. 

Consumers’ Research tested the Mark II] and 
the Socke-7-Enna in a near-fringe location. The 
TV set used had been found to produce very good 


pictures with its outside antenna installation 


(cost, about $75) and fair and usable pic tures with 
a good rabbit ear antenna price, about $3 
Neither plug-in antenna produced pictures any 
better than those with the rabbit ear antenna; 
on several channels they were not as good, and 
there was no comparison at all with the good 
pertormance ol the outdoor antenna 

One important factor to be considered with the 
plug-in antennas is the possibility of shock hazard 
and possible damage to the TV set itself The 
coupling capacitor used in the plug-in antennas 
tested was rated at a working voltage of 1000 volts 
However, if one should fail, and such condensers 
in TV receivers do fail, as any serviceman cai 
attest, then a potenti il of 115 volts will be applied 
to the TV set 


of the TV models and especially with sets that 


Depending on the circuit designs 


have a metal cabinet, there could be a severe and 
dangerous shock hazard present Also, the tuner 


of the T\ set might be badly damayed by the 


? 


failure of the condensers in the antenna substitute 

While there are possible circumstances in which 
one of the many plug-in antennas now being 
promoted might give satisfactory reception, ( on- 
sumers’ Research cannot recommend them as a 
substitute for a good outside antenna or for an 
indoor antenna which has been found to give 
satisiactory reception Neither of the antennas 
tested had the UL label as any product or device 
should that is meant to be plugged into the power 
lines. The potentialities of injury to the person 
through shock hazard, or to the set itself, is too 
great, and the high price, coupled with the vastly 
exaggerated claims for the performance of such 
substitutes for antennas, put them in the same 
category as the gadgets now widely promoted as 
automobile accessories ‘oasoline savers,”’ “spark 
plug substitutes,”’ “ignition intensifiers,’’“* battery 
life restorers,”’ and the like—see January 1959 
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C. Not Recommended 
Mark III Radar Antenna (luyvene Stevens, Inc., 132 
\W. 21 St.. New York 11 $4.95 


Socke-T-Enna (Socke-l-Eenn ron rp., 30-40 


10 St., Long Is 
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Figure 1—-The manufacturers all have different 
ideas as to the best size and arrangement of vents 
in the soleplate for release of steam. Left to 
right, top row, Casco, General Electric, Steam-O 
Matic, Mary Proctor, Sunbeam, Corona, Presto; 
bottom row, Dormeyer, Dominion, Westinghouse 
Universal, Knapp-Monarch, Toastmaster. 


Steam irons 


The two types of irons 

There are two types of steam iron, the “flash 
boiler’ type and the “kettle”? ty pe 
been a strong trend toward the flash-boiler vari 


There has 


. and most of the brands on the market today 
ire of that kind 


reservoir from which water is allowed to flow 


\ flash-boiler iron contains a 


through a tiny hole, drop by drop, upon a hot 
metal surface where it is converted into steam, 
which then comes out through holes in the iron’s 
soleplate Each of the flash-boiler irons tested 
was equipped with a knob, lever, or other device 
for closing the little drip hole, thus permitting 
dry ironing when desired 

Each of the flash-boiler-type irons was marked 
with a specific temperature setting or a very small 
range of settings for ‘‘steam.”’ a necessary pro 
vision in view of the fact that a drop of water on 
a very hot surface will dance about, but turn into 
steam only rather slowly. 

rhe kettle type of steam iron contains a 
reservoir or “‘kettle’’ in which water is boiled, 
forming steam which passes through channels to 
the vent holes in the soleplate [his t pe ot iron 
will generate steam at any ironing-temperature 
setting except perhaps the very lowest This is an 
obvious advat tage lor the homemaker who wishes 
to use steam while she works at higher tempera 
ture settings than are provided by the recom 
mended ‘‘steam” settings of flash-boiler irons 

‘| he kettle Ly pe iron, once heated, stops steam 
ing only when it has been emptied or its water 
The flash-boiler type 
stops not only when the steam control is turned 


supply has been used up 


to “dry” but also whenever the iron is placed on 
its heel rest: this is an advantage, for it saves 
water, and thereby reduces the need for frequent 
refilling. On the other hand, this same character- 
istic of the flash-boiler iron makes it impossible to 
use that type for steaming anything vertical, such 
as hanging drapes. 

The kettle type has a drawback from the point 
of view of some users that it takes longer to come 
up to steaming temperature than the two or three 
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minutes required by a flash-boiler iron Phe 
kettle type iron is esper ially well adapted to the 
needs of those women who habitually collect a 
fairly large batch of wash to be ironed at one time 
Ihe flash-boiler ty pe is probably more suitable for 
the person who often wants to do one or two 
pieces or a “touch-up job” in a hurrv, or one 
whose arrangements are such that much switch 
ing from steam to dry and back again is necessary 

Of course, planning in advance can eliminate this 
latter problem, and in many modern homes it is 
not likely to arise anyway because almost ever 


thing in common use can be troned with steam 


Erratic steaming 

Some of the flash-boiler irons did not steam well in 
the tests when standing quietly, but produced 
steam satisfactorily when they were moved back 
ind forth as in actual ironing This difference of 
action may have been because water passed 
through the tiny drip hole at an adequate rate 
only when the iron was kept in motion, to shake 
oft drops as they formed Because of this de 
pendence of the steaming upon movement of the 
all the 
irons were measured with the irons moved back 
and forth by 


iron, steaming time and steaming rate for 


a special machine on an ironing 
board, in simulation of actual ironing 

When a flash-boiler iron fails to steam steadil\ 
moving it around or tilting it back and forth from 
the heel rest to the ironing position may help 
Purr ng the steam control off and on pushes i 
thin stopper rod back and forth through the feed 
hole and doing this may remove an obstruction 
or otherwise act to start the flow 

Another difficulty that may arise with flash- 
boiler irons occurs at the point where the drops 
ol water fall and are converted to steam one aftet 
another If the water used in the iron is “‘ hard,”’ 
which means that it contains certain minerals in 
solution, there isa build up ol deposits espe ially 
in this area within the iron where the water is 
evaporated. Ultimately the layer of mineral de- 
posits becomes thick enough to act as a heat 





insulator and interfere with the formation ol 
steam. Instead of turning to steam almost in- 
stantly as they strike, the drops of water flow 
away, perhaps to other hotter portions of the 
iron where they sizzle and “‘spit,’’ and some of the 
water may manage to get through the soleplate 
holes without having first been changed to steam 
The possibility of developing this condition is one 
important reason that makers of flash-boiler irons 
suggest the use of distilled or demineralized water, 
at least in areas where tap water is hard. Mineral 
deposits can also clog or reduce the size of the 
drip hole, and ultimately plug up the steam vent 
holes in the soleplate. 

Kettle-type irons are also affected by mineral 
deposits from hard water, but are less likely to 
be put out of action by relatively small amounts 
of deposit in critical places. Mineral content of 
water, incidentally, is not always accompanied 
by hardness; some soit waters contain enough 
mineral material to be unsuitable, and hard water 
which has been softened by ion exchange should 
never be used in steam irons. 

Consumers’ Research tested the irons for safe 
low-temperature heat control by using them to 
iron acetate fabri When set according to their 
respective instructions, none of the irons had any 
adverse effect on the fabric, which is very sensi- 
tive to heat The irons were also used to iron 
cotton, and all performed satisfactorily. When 
set for linen, however, several of the irons re- 
quired a little longer time than others to press 
heavy linen toweling. These irons, which ap- 
parently did not supply heat fast enough to the 
soleplate lor tast pressing of heavy linen, were 
General Electric, Knapp-Monarch, Universal, and 
Westinghouse. Given a little extra time, these 
irons pressed heavy linen satisfactorily. 

When first turned on, or after a change to 
higher temperature settings, many of the irons 
had “hot spots,”’ but for brief periods only The 
user should give an iron a minute or two to 
‘settle down” to even temperature, espe ially if 
a heat-sensitive fabric is to be ironed. When 
ironing various fabrics that require different tem 
peratures, sort the items and arrange them in 
order so that lower temperatures are used first 
since all irons heat faster than thev cool). 

In the listings, the weight of each iron is given 


empty of water and with the cord supported 
The weight filled with water can easily be esti- 
mated from the capacity, as one fluid ounce of 


water weighs about one ounce. The capacities 
stated were determined from the manufacturer's 
filling instructions. In each case the iron acc epted 
the amount recommended, and no trial was made 
to see if it would take more. 

Presence or absence of the spray feature was 


not considered in arrivi iy al the ri 5, a8 tests 
were not made to determine the need or value of 
this feature. Sprays on the Casco and General 
Electric worked satisfactorily; the Casco spray 
delivered water noticeably faster It to be 
expected, however, that spray devices with thei: 
necessarily fine orifices would be especially sub 
ject to trouble from any minerals present in the 
water used. (Instructions for the General Electri: 
spray iron specifically call for use of distilled or 
demineralized water.) Users are tentatively ad 
vised to vet the models w ithout spra\ unless there 
Is a specif need for much spraying because of the 
type of fabrics customarily ironed However, 
experienced ironers judge that the spray irons 
don't supply enough moisture in a reasonable 
time for handling fabrics such as heavy linen, 
whi h really should be dampened before pressing 

All the irons were examined with care and used, 
with spec ial attention paid to characteristics that 
might cause discomfort or inconvenience in use, 
as lor example, parts that got too hot or cords 
that got in the way The A-rated irons were 
judged to reflect relatively good and sale design 
and to have a minimum of undesirable features 

Within each quality group, listings are alpha- 
betical, by brand. Prices are those paid by our 
shoppers at various “‘discount”’ sources. Manu 
facturers’ “‘recommended list prices’’ are given 
in parentheses. Cords were between 6 and 7 feet 


long except as noted 


A. Recommended 


Casco Sprinkler Spray, Model N-5 Casco Products 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn.) $16.93 ($21.95) Kettle 


Figure 2 Many of the irons, when operated at their highest set 
tings, became too hot for comfort or safety at certain spots which 
could easily be touched while the iron was being used or its tem 
perature control adjusted. On the Westinghouse, for example, 
the metal nut at the center of the filling device and just below 
the end of the open handle (see arrow) reached a temperature 
above 150 F; this high temperature was also found in the metal 
plate under the rear portion of the handie 
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type, with spray. 3 lb. 7 oz. (relatively heavy). Rated 
watts, 1000. Rated water capacity, 8 oz. Total steam- 
ing time, 56 min.; each 10 sec. of spray operation reduces 
available steaming time by about 1 min. Steaming rate, 
8.6 oz. per hr. (Steaming time and steaming rate for 
the Casco were measured with the temperature control 
a position about 


set between “wool"” and “rayon,’ 
equivalent to that at which the controls on most of the 
other irons had to be set for steaming. At higher settings 
which were possible for the Casco and Steam-O- Matic, 
the only kettle-type irons tested, the steaming rate would 
be increased) Metal plate bearing fabric names became 


too hot (above 150°F) when the iron was operated at its 


highest temperature setting The user might easily 


touch this when setting the temperature control The 
iron was judged comfortable to use with either hand, 
but cord coming from right rear of case would interfere 
somewhat with a left-handed user; the cord connection 
was not reversible " Model N-4, not tested, is an ap 
parently similar iron without the spray teature 


Steam-0-Matic, Model DL-512 (Steam-O-Matic Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo.) $13.22 ($17.95). Kettle type. 3 Ib. 
Rated watts, 1000. Capacity (as 


measured to “full” mark), 8 oz. Steaming time, 22 min 


3 oz. (about average 


Steaming rate, 21.9 oz. per hr Measured with control 
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set just below “‘wool’’; see comments in Casco listing 
above When iron was operated at its highest setting, 
several parts that might be touched in use became too 
hot. Cord emerging from right rear of case might inter 
fere with convenience of use by a left-handed person; 
cord connection was not reversible. Push-button for 


emptying worked satisfactorily, but only with iron hot 


Westinghouse, Model 18-5214 (\\estinghouse Electric 
Corp , Mansfield, Ohio) $10.99 $17.95 Flash-boiler 
tvpe. 2 Ib. 12 oz. (relatively light). Rated watts, 1100 
Capacity, 8 oz. Steaming time, 23 min. Steaming rate 
15.3 oz. per hr. When iron was operated at highest set 
ting, the ‘“‘Westinghouse” name plate and the nut at 
center of the fill opening became too hot (over 150°F) 
The nut espec ially, could easily be touched accidentally 
lhe cord emerged from right rear, convenient for right 
handed users; a left-handed version is available as 
Vodel IS-5214-L 


iron had detents or stopping positions, which made exact 


rhe temperature setting dial of this 


setting easy and accidental changes unlikely 


B. Intermediate 


General Electric, Cat. No. 47F61 (Genera! Electric Co 


Bridgeport 2 Conn $13.29 ($19.95). (The number 


Figure 3 Various manufacturers used different methods to make 
their irons adaptable for both left- and right-handed users. The 
most common, illustrated by the Dominion, above, was having 
the cord come straight up from the rear of the handle. Dominion 
calls this a ‘“‘floating cord."’ Both left- and right-handed users 
in CR's tests found that the cord interfered with convenient use 
of the iron. The Mary Proctor, upper left, had a removable plug 
in the left rear of the handle; the appliance dealer or a service 
man could easily remove this and move the cord to this side 
The Universal, lower left, had a reversible cord which could be 
changed from one side to the other by the owner, using only a 
screwdriver and following the simple instructions supplied. 





on the carton is different from that on the iron itself. 
Such confusion, easily avoided by the manufacturer, is 
disadvantageous to consumers, who should be able to 
identify correctly a model by the number on either the 
iron or the carton.) Flash-boiler type with spray. 3 Ib. 
5 oz. (relatively heavy Rated watts, 1100. Rated 
capacity, 8 oz. Steaming time, 24 min. Steaming rate. 
20.5 oz. per hr \ high rate of steam production for a 
short period as compared to most other brands. When 
the spray was used, each minute of spraying cut down 
available remaining steaming time by about 2 min 

When the iron was operated at its highest setting, the 
metal plates over the center of the body and around the 
fill and spray holes became too hot (over 150°F), and the 
iron was judged uncomfortably hot to hold. The cord 
was extra long (94 in It emerged vertically from the 
rear of the handle and was judged to interfere with com- 
fortable handling of the iron by either left- or right 
handed users. The plug on the end of the cord was of a 
hard plastic which could break if accidentally stepped 
on See Figure 4 © Model 47F60, not tested, is an ap 


parently similar iron without the spray feature 


Knapp-Monarch, Cat. No. 20-550 


Co., St. Louis 16 $12.85 ($16.95) 


Knapp-Monarch 
Flash-boiler type 
Rated watts, 1000. Ca 


2 Ib. 14 oz. (relatively light 
7 Steaming rate 


pacity, 7 oz. Steaming time, 47 min 
9 oz. per hr. (These results were obtained with the iron 
in motion on a laboratory “ironing machine."’ This iron 
was an exception to the general rule in that when tested 
at rest it steamed for a shorter period, 24 min., and ata 
higher rate, 17 oz. per hr.) The Knapp-Monarch was the 
only iron of those tested on which no part likely to be 
touched reached an excessively high temperature when 
the iron was operated at its highest setting. The cord, 
which emerged from the rear of the handle at the right, 
could easily be set to emerge from the other side for the 
convenience of a left-handed user. See Figure 3 

here were no button slots, but the scleplate, tapered 
to a thin edge, would serve satisfactorily for ironing 
around buttons. Some shock hazard was present; leak 
age current as received was 1.0 milliamperes. If there 
had been no shock hazard, the Anapp-Monarch would 


have been rated A. Recommended 


Mary Proctor, Model 10200 3=(Proctor Electric Co., 

Philadelphia 40 $9.99 ($18.95 

l s Cat. No. 993; the cart 
itself is marked with the model number 


This model is also 
bears both num- 
boiler type 2 


ay relatively light) 
1100. Capacity 


Steaming time, 24 
15 oz. } ir. When the iron was 


hest setting, the metal name plate an 


Man 


j 
the fill hole became too ho 

hot to hold 

of the handle on 

ge from the other 

t-handed user see 

lots, but the front 

a thin edge lor 


B- 
Dominion Electric Corp., 


Dominion, Model 1080 


Mansfield, Ohio) $10.85 ($12.95 Flash-boiler type 


Figure 4—The plug on the cord of the Genera! Electric iron was 
made of hard, brittle material, easily broken if stepped upon by 
a heavy person. 
3 Ib about averag¢ Rated watts, 1100 Rated ca 
pacity, 8 oz Steaming time, 600 min Stea.ning rate, 8 
hr When the iron was operated at its highest 
setting, the front column of the plastic handle became 
thermostat control knob was 


wuld readily be changed to an 


too hot (over 150°1 

moved sO easily that it 
unintended setting by an accidental touch of the fingers 
It was located under the handle with relatively little 
clearance, making such an irret ven more likely 
The cord was relative hort OS in and emerged 
vertically from the back of the tron’s handle in such a 
position as to interfere with comfortable use by either 
a right- or left-handed person See Figure 3 There 


was no special provision for ironing around buttons 


Dormeyer, Model 12001 (Dormeyer Corp., Chicago 10) 
$14.52 ($17.95 This iron was marked “Model 12001" 
on its name plate, but designated as “‘Model 12 1” on its 
carton and in the manufacturer's literature; see com 
ment in General | Flash-boiler type. 2 Ib 
11 oz relatively light Rated watts, 1100 Rated 


capacity, 8 oz. Steaming time, 55 min. Steaming rate, 


lectric listing 


7 oz. per hr Steaming was somewhat erratic for the 
final 10 min When the iron was operated at its highest 
setting, the handle became uncomfortably hot to hold 
The metal plate bearing fabric names reached a tem 
perature above 150°! This plate could easily be touched 
uccidentally in setting the temperature control The 
cord, longer than most (90 in.), emerged vertically from 
the top back of handle wher t would interfe with 
comfortable use by either a t r right-hand 

The iron was a little difficult 
small fill hole Phe 

marked to indicate 

somewhat harder t 
control devices. 5S 


age current of the iron 


Presto, Model LH01-A 
Inc . Ea 1 ( laire, Wi 


Industries, 
FF lash-boiles 
3 4 oz | heav\ t vatts, 1200 


» interfere with coml 
ht-handed person 
extra wide opening wh 
1! ” of ‘ j , 
filling,” the water po l into t ro ‘ » be aimed 


into a much smaller large one 
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to avoid backing up and possible spillage this wide 
ypening iron thus was actually one of the more trouble 


some to fill 


Universal, Article No. 1810 (landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn.) $10.95 ($17.95 Flash-boiler 
type sib. 4 oz relatively heavy) Rated watts, 1100 
Capacity, 8 oz. Steaming time, 18 min. Steaming rate 
r hr. When iron was operated at its highest 

metal plate bearing fabric names, which ts 

it the rear, became too hot \s there 

was relatively little clearance between the plate and the 
indle, touching the hot plate with one’s knuc kles would 


be a distinct possibility Cord emergence position was 


readily reversible for convenience of either a left- o1 
right handed UunNeT trie shoc k hazard Was present 
iverage maximum current of twe 


rece | close to 


C. Not Recommended 
Corona, Model 1870 (Landers of Arkansas, Inc., Fort 
Smith, Ark., a subsidiary of Landers, Frary & Clark 
$9.95 ($24.95 


Relativels short « rd only 70 in Exces 


Flash-boiler type | oz. (about 


average 
sive shock hazard was present on the sample tested 


\s leakage current was over 5 ma. as received, no further 
tests of the iron were made. “According to the listing 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, this manufacturer's 
steam irons may be marked with the names Co 

/ Substantially the 
same iron may be marketed under model number 1870 
1870A, or 1870B 


Sunbeam, Model S-4C 


$10.59 ($17.95 


w the maker's name only 


Sunbeam Corp 
Excessive shoc k hazard \ 


the sample te sted 


\s leakage current was 2.5 
C 


A newer model, 


ported to be in limited production, but samples 


further tests were made 


not obtainable at the time of the tests reported here 


Toastmaster, Model 4B2 (\MeGraw-Edison Co., Elgin 
Ill.) $10.95 ($17.95). Flash-boiler type. 3 Ib. (about 

rage Rated watts, 1000. Steaming time and steam 
ing rate could not be reliably determined, as the stean 
flow stopped and restarted and was generally errati 
with the tron both at rest and in motion with each of tw: 
samples tested. When the iron was operated at its high 
est temperature, parts around the temperature contro! 
lever and the lever itself became too hot. Cord emerged 
from right rear of iron; design did not permit its being 


shifted for left-handed users 


There’s more to the cranberry incident than just cranberries! 


PROBARLY there are few Americans who have not 
learned of the federal Food and Drug Administra 
tion's warning regarding the extensive contamina- 
tion of fresh and canned cranberries by a highly 
poisonous weed killer, aminotriazole, one of such 
a high degree of toxicity that it was found to 
cause cancer of the thyroid gland in rats when 
fed at dosages of only 10 parts per million 

Consumers were undoubtedly confused by the 
statements of experts who were rushed into the 
breach to assert 1) that the poison on cranberries 
is not really anything to be concerned about, 
2) that the mere causation of cancer in rats by a 
chemical additive is no reason to fear bad effects 
in men, women, and children, 3) that the cabinet 
member who announ ed the danger and the action 
against certain lots of Oregon and Washington 
cranberries should be fired forthwith, and 4) that 
the public should go right on eating cranberries. 
The wise consumer will reject these arguments 

It is of particular interest that the provision in 
the food law amendment under which the Food 
and Drug Administration acted on November 9 
was passed only because a few devoted and public 
spirited scientists and one Congressman fought for 
it, against the opposition of industry and federal 
food law legal experts. 

There was another important case involving a 
similar problem; for a time government agencies 
actually permitted and recommended the use of a 
certain toxic insecticide on various food crops, 
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though this insecticide was also known to be a 
cancer-promoting chemical. (Likewise, the De- 
partment of Agriculture permitted the use of the 
dangerous aminotriazole on cranberry bogs.) 

It is hard to believe that any scientist could be 
found who will argue that a drug that causes 
cancer of the thyroid in rats could be ingested 
safely over a long period by human beings, but 
there are some who do just that. May their tribe 
decrease! And may the government agencies, 
federal and state, learn a lesson which has been a 
long time in preparation, that where a doubt exists 
as to the safety of a chemical in the food supply, 
we should be protec ted from its manufacture and 
distribution for use in any way on any crop or in 
feeding any domestic food animal 


POSTSCRIPT: 


‘Fear was expressed yesterday [by the Assistant 
Surgeon General of the United States} that man 
might become an obsolete species because of the 
chemical, radiological and other pollutants he has 
produced 

“Dr. Price 
‘like the sorcerer's ipprentice, is how to get the 


said the problem ol pollutants now, 


genie back into the bottle when we wish him 
there.’ ’’—From The New York Times of Novem- 
ber 11, two days after the first news stories of the 
government's warning about poison-contaminated 
cranberries 





Rambler American 


CHANGING automobile styles each year for the 
sake of change and to reduce the value of cars 
produced in previous years, to the disadvantage 
of consumers, is a practice that costs American 
motorists billions of dollars annually. American 
Motors Corp. in going against this practice is to 
be commended This company, by avoiding the 
heavy costs of retoc ling, can keep its pric es down 
Moreover, it is.in a position to produce more reli 
able cars with fewer “‘bugs’’ to plague the cus 
tomers, because the company can take full advan 
tage of the experience it—and its customers 
gained in previous years. The 1960 models of the 
Rambler American are essentially the same as the 
1959 models except for minor changes in styling 
and the introduction this year of a 4-door sedan 
model. 

Basically, the Rambler American is a good, well- 
built car. The headroom in both front and rear 
was insufficient for tall persons wearing hats, but 
leg room was judged adequate. Power steering 
is available for the first time and may be a de- 
sirable addition for women drivers who have 
trouble in turning when parking or when the car 
is moving at slow speeds. The car was easy’ to 
enter and leave; the doors opened to a wider 
angle than in last year’s models. Trunk space 
was rather limited, slightly larger than the Cor- 
vair's, but much smaller than that of the Valiant 


Prices 

The model tested by Consumers’ Research was a 
deluxe 4-door sedan with standard transmission 
and 3.31 to 1 rear axle ratio. ‘Posted price,” 
$2090, itemized as follows: manufacturer's sug- 
gested retail price, $1884; radio, $58; heater and 
defroster, $72; transportation charge, $76. This 
car was about $60 lower in price than the Falcon 
and $130 lower than the Corvair 500 with equiva 


lent equipment. 


Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was very good on ordinary and 
moderately rough roads at speeds up to 60 miles 
per hour. The car cornered well with very little 
lean on the turns and handled well on sharp 
curves. Seat cushions were at a height from the 
floor which most drivers would find satisfactory 
and were found very comfortable 


Performance on road tests 
Acceleration times were: 


0 to 60 m.p.h., through all gears 14.5 sex 
20 to 50 m.p.h., high gear 11.0 sec 


40 to 60 m.p.h., high gear 9.0 sec 


These acceleration times were considerably better 





Rambler American Specifications 


Taxable horsepower 23.44 
Taxable weight, pounds 2494 





Engine 
Type six in line, L-head 
Piston displacement, cubic inches 195.6 


Rated maximum horsepower at 


stated rpm. 90 at 3800 


Compression ratio 8.0 to 1 


Cooling system capacity with 
heater, quarts 12 





Chassis and body 

Type Unit 
Wheelbase, inches 100 
Over -all length, inches 178 
Width, inches 73 
Height, inches 57.25 
Tires 5.90 x 15 


3.31 to 1 
3.78 to 1, optional) 


Rear axle ratio 


Brake area, square inches 139.5 
Turning diameter, feet 36° 


Minimum road clearance, inches 6.6 





Other details 
Battery 12-volt 40-amp. -hr. 
Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 22 

Curb weight, pounds 2614 


Trunk space, cubic feet 17.7 





*The same as the Volkswagen 
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than those of the Corvair and Falcon and also 
better than for the 1959 Rambler American with 
automatic transmission. 


Speedometer errors 
At 30 miles per hour, 3 percent fast. Odometer 


was about correct. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 
\t a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the car 
gave 31 miles per gallon, about the same as were 
iven by the Corvair and Falcon 

The miles per gallon periormance ol the 1959 
Rambler American with automatic transmission 
was substantially below that of the 1960 Rambler 
lmerican with standard transmission. It is rec- 


ommended it those who desire the best gasoline 


economy would do well to buy the car with the 
standard instead of the automatic transmission. 


Brakes 


sraking quality was satisfactory. 


Conclusions 

In view of its significantly lower price and its 
established reliable perlormance over a period ol 
several vears, we believe that the Rambler A mert- 
can should have no difficulty in holding its own 
in sales against the newcomers in the compact 
field, Corvair and Falcon. The Valiant was not 
available at the time this article was written.) The 
American can be recommended for all 


who find its size, seating capacity, and appearance 


Rambler 


satisfactory for their needs 


Letters from our readers 


Contact lenses 
of contact 
advertised month 
ustrated in the July 1959 Bulletin 


w was, $180 
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Hampshire 
Reply by Purman Dorman, M.D 

our experience in buying a pair of contact lenses of 
e blatantly advertised is very n h like 
others. Misleading advertising requires 
one r ry carefully, every word and picture; 
even then, little can be done to prevent being drawn into 
a “trap” if the seller is unusually clever. There should be 
a full and complete discussion between the ns fitting 

If there seem 


f frankness and clear statement 


the lenses and the rchaser 


belore you ha 
ned anything 
In your ist your 
goods y| vious! did not cover the 
\ccording 


hands of per 


intages of contact lenses 
1almologists 
pensers under 
but rather persor 
n assuring 
ind fitted { 


1 pe©rsolr 


s advice to “‘throw av 
rv of flamboyant 
advertising. While a wearer of 

: ; 


need his regular glasses, he will 
glasses” have visual diffi 


any to list, if he is one whose vision is definitel 


i nis 
vhen he is not wearing glasses. He will need his 
glasses, and anyone should buy contact glasses 
issumption th it he sh yuld keep i pall ol reg ilar { | isses In 


reserve at all times. 





The New York High Fidelity Music Show 


TWo FEATURES stood out at this year’s High 
Fidelity Show in New York City, sponsored by 
the Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers. 
These were the relative quietness of the demon- 
strations, and the prominence of displays of furni- 
ture and cabinets 

The theme of this year’s hi-fi show was ** Deco- 
rate Your Home With Music,”’ and the theme was 
well presented by the numerous handsome con- 
soles and cabinets displayed at exhibits on the 
five floors of the show. 

On the second floor of the New York Trade 
Show Building, there were five rooms well deco- 
rated in furnishings of various periods. The high- 
fidelity equipment was well integrated into the 
decor; so well in fact that a visitor might imagine 
that someone had perhaps slipped up and forgot- 
ten to include the hi-fi equipment. That is, until 
someone swung open a row of imitation books on 
several built-in bookshelves and revealed a com- 
plete turntable, tuner, preamplifier, and amplifier 
setup. In one instance, the speakers were con- 
cealed in a buffet along one wall. 

Of course, a dominant feature of the show this 
year (besides the decoration theme) was stereo. 
Every manufacturer showed stereo equipment 
Only a very sharp eve could detect a monophoni 
amplifier in any of the display rooms, and when 
one appeared it was a basi amplifier meant to be 
used as one of the stereo channels in conjunction 
with a stereo preamplifier control center. 

In past years, one could feel the floor shake as 
one approached the display in which a 50-watt, 
20-cycle note was being fed to a speaker system 
This year by contrast the sound level was kept 
low in most exhibits. The usual show practice of 
playing records of steamship whistles, railways 
and buzz saws in operation, and 42nd Street 
traffic seemed to have disappeared Instead of 
pipe organ solos, featuring 30- and 40-cycle notes, 
there was a predominance of “sweet’’ music 
strings, woodwinds, and light classical music 
This type of music was the kind best adapted to 
the types of speaker systems mainly shown. These 
were mostly of the small bookshelf type, in ap- 
pearance not unlike the Acoustic Research AR-1, 2, 
and 3, and the KL//'s. Unfortunately most of the 
small speakers did not have the fine low-frequency 
performance of the Acoustic Research and KLH 
speakers, and this lack was manifested in the 
seeming reluctance of the manufacturers to play 
music with really full-frequency range. Of the 
well-known large speaker systems, only the fine 


Klipschorn and Bozak B-310 were displaved 


Figure 1—A typical display of loud-speakers at the 1959 New 
York High Fidelity Music Show. 


Lansing showed their large Ranger stereo systems, 
but Electro-Voice did not bring their Patrician 
or even the smaller Georgian systems to the show. 
They showed mostly the small bookshelf types. 
Undoubtedly the need for two speakers dictated 
by stereo reproduction has given manufacturers 
good reason to emphasize the smaller speakers, 
in order to decrease the sales resistance of those 
who don't want to give up ail their living space 
to high-fidelity equipment. With the show angled 
toward the woman of the house, who most cer 
tainly would balk at two huge, dominating sound 
boxes in her living room, manufacturers evidently, 
deemed it wise to put the spotlight on small 
speaker systems 

Besides the many small speakers, another im 
portant innovation was the three-channel stereo 
system. The three-channel stereo playback is 
aimed to eliminate the “ hole-in-the-middle” effect 
associated with two stereo speakers as well as to 
liberate the listener from his position midway 
between the two speakers otherwise required for 
best stereo listening he phonograph disk itselt 
s recorded from only two channels—two micro 
phones with corresponding preamplifiers and 
ampl hers he effect of a third channel is ob 
tained in one of two main ways; in one system all 
frequencies below 300 cycles from both channels 
ire combined and then amplified and fed to a 
single low Irequency speaker in the cente The 
frequencies above 300 cycles from the two chan 
nels are amplified separately and sent to individual 
speakers at the left and right These small 


speakers are called satellites 
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In another system all ire quencies in the left and 
right channels are amplified separately and then 
sent through a common divider network which 
combines the low Irequencies of each channel for 
the center speake r, separates the highs, and feeds 
them to individual speakers at the left and right. 
Ihe first system requires three power amplifiers; 
the second requires two, with a special divider 
network. The manufacturers would naturalls 
prefer the first system, as providing for the sale 
ol an extra amplifier There is as yet no agree- 
ment on which three-channel system is the better 
or whether, indeed, the three-channel system is 
better than a well balanced two-channel system 

Consumers’ Research offers no comment on 
this problem as yet except to suggest that a 
prospective pul haset should vO slow before de- 
ciding upon any expensive purchase. There cer- 
tainly will be many more changes in stereo before 
it settles down to a stable tec hnology, and some 
of these will surely be of an important if not 

Indeed, 
' 


considers a really first-rate monophonic setup 


drastic nature Consumers’ Research 
definitely superior in listening qualities to a sub 
stantial partol the stereo equipment demonstrated 
it the show 

One three-channel setup that was very im- 
pressive for its sound was the relatively compact 
[his system utilized the three-amplifiet 


setup with a bass speaker which could be placed 


Weathers 
at any suitable pl ice in the room (It reproduced 
frequencies up to 80 cycles per second which are 
non-directional. ) [he left and right channel 
speakers, that looked like large books, handled 
the part of the sound spectrum from 80 to 15,000 
cycles per sec ond The sound from the Weathers’ 
system was excellent, and well balanced 

In what appears to be an effort to offset the 
sales resistance that act ompanies the high cost ol 
the required duplication ol equipment in stereo, 
many manufacturers offer their amplifiers in kit 
form. Besides the well-known /leathkit and Eico 
products, there were on display kits from Harmon- 
Kardon, Grommes, Bogen, Acrosound, and Gray. 

In just about every exhibit, cabinets were 
shown. Many of the manufacturers who tor a 
long time have offered only components to be 
issembled by the purchaser are now showing 


Change 


Ir vou change your address, please notify Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN at least six. weeks before the 
change is to go into effect, if at all possible. 

Re sure to give both the old and new addresses. 
It is best to type or “print’’ vour name and ad- 
dress, to insure maximum legibility. The address 
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“ pac kaged”’ stereo, complete with the necessary 
cabinets or consoles, notably Bell Sound. Other 
companies showing elaborate packaged systems 
were Fisher, Ampex, Pilot, Motorola, and RCA. 
Stromberg-Carlson showed a complete display of 
tuners, amplifiers, and speaker systems of which 
various combinations could be fitted into an ex- 
tensive line of handsome cabinets or used sepa 
rately in the usual way. Very few stereo phono- 
graphs close to or under $100 were shown, for a 
very good reason; such sets are not high fidelity 
and would have no appeal to informed persons 
really interested in bona-fide high-fidelity stereo 
reproduction of musi 

Stereo tape, which has taken a back seat in re 
lation to stereo disks, has made a bid ior a come- 
back. The long awaited tape cartridge is now 
available. This cartridge, which has four tracks 
of sound (two in each direction), plays at a speed 
ol 3°4 inches per second and, in the words of one 
manufacturer, not with exceptionally high fidelity 
but with sound no doubt fully acceptable to a 
large percentage ol listeners. RCA and Bell 
showed complete lines | tape players and re- 
corders to handle the new cartridges; the car 
tridges themselves are available prere¢ orded from 
many recording companies at a lower cost than 
that for prerecorded reels of tape The cost of 
the cartridges is expected to be competitive with 
the disk records 

All in all, the show this year was more sedate 
than hitherto. At least, 
spared the din of the past years’ shows, one could 


and more informative 


hear the demonstrator explain the intricacies of 
But then, with the com 
plications which have arrived with three-channel, 


the new stereo sound. 


four-track, and satellite speakers, perhaps one 
might think oneself better off with the loude: 
music and simpler arrangements of 

igo 
Consumers’ Research will report on some of the 
new amplifiers and stereo components during the 
next few months, at least as soon as desiyns have 
been settled long enough that the findings from 
the test will have a dependable relationship to the 
product actually on sale at the time the reports 


reat h our re iders. 


address 


portion clipped from the wrapper of your latest 
copy of CONSUMER BULLETIN will be helpful. If 
your new city has postal zone numbers, be sure 
to include the zone number in your new address 
It will help in getting your BULLETIN to you 
more promptly. 
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Synthetic detergents for home laundering 


Low sudsing: 
Ad, All, 


Dash 


now many loads 


ent homes and Jifferent water conaition 


Out, in genera based upon the amount 


mmendea 


teracent 
erger 


. 
from 


THe word, dete rived from Latin words 
meaning simply to rub or wipe away Deterg 
means to cl anse, especl illy to cleanse a wound, 
and from is, detergent came to mean any ma 
terial useful as a cleansing agent. In this sense 
plain water is by far the commonest of all deter 
vents, and soaps Ol various sorts were next, Io! 
1 long time. However, today’s homemaker and 
todav’s supermarket clerk have a much more 
restricted meaning for the word dete gent They 
ise it to designate any of the synthetic products, 
other than soap, which are added to water to make 
solutions for washing or cleansing clothes, dishes, 
kitchen utensils, floors, walls, etc. Ninety percent 
of all pac kaged products sold today for household 
cleansing and domestic laundering are synthetic 


detergents rather than the soaps that were uni 


High sudsing: 
Fab, Surf, Tide 


versally used for these purposes a decade ago 
Household synthetic detergents are mixtures of 
as few as three to as many as 14 or 15 ingredients 
each intended to play a part in the washing proc 
ess Heavy duty dete rgents, tor « xample, contain 
reinforcing compounds, generally referred to as 
‘builders,’ while light-duty or unbuilt detergents 
contain less of these builders Pypical builders 
ire sodium silicate, a variety of sodium phos 
ph , and sodium carbonate. The accompany 
ing analysis illustrates the variety of ingredients 
which some manulacturers think desirable to in 
clude in a heavy-duty detergent for general home 
use The chemist’s analvsis indicated the follow 


ing composition ol i tdé if pical detergent 


In addition, 7ide also co ed small amounts of 
cover odor and fluorescent dye 

For washing badly soiled, greasy art«\ les, a 
hard-working, heavy-duty detergent will’ be the 
answer, whereas for lightly soiled articles and 
delicate fabrics a detergent with a mild action is 
idvisable. Unfortunately, the manufacturers do 
not make it easy for the housewife to differentiate 
between the heavy-duty and ight duty deter 

However, as a general rule, if the instru 

tions on the pac kage Ssugvest th it the produc t can 
be used for the general family wash, the deteryvent 
is a heavy-duty product 

The heavy-duty synthetic detergents come in 


two classes, compounded to give either a lot of 
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suds or practically no suds. The heavy-sudsing 
detergents can be used satisfactorily in any 
wringer or top-loading washing machine (agitator 
type), whereas the low-sudsing detergents are de- 
signed for use in the front-loading (revolving 
drum) automatic machines 

It is important to use the proper amount of 
detergent for the amount of water, so that the 
concentration of the solution will be correct 
Manufacturers do a poor job in giving their cus- 
tomers instructions. It is easy to use too much, 
as it is to use too little. Too much wastes the 


detergent. It also makes it difficult for the wash- 


ing machine to rinse out the excess detergent and, 
with it, some of the dirt, at the end of the washing 
job. It may even produce skin irritation on some 
persons, because of an allergic reaction to the 


detergent, when they wear poorly rinsed clothing. 
Using an excess of detergent can overload the 
sewer system with detergents and suds. 

Once the proper type of detergent has been 
decided upon, a brand must be chosen, one which 
will give good washing results. If you have a 
top-loading machine, you will very likely be inter- 
ested in a high-sudsing product—such as Fab, 
Surf, or Tide. With a front-loading machine, 
you will want to use Ad or Dash. These deter- 
gents represent the products of the three largest 
detergent manufacturers, Colgate-Palmolive Co., 
Lever Bros., and Procter & Gamble. 

In tests to determine the washing or cleansing 
ability of these detergents in both soft (2 grain) 
and hard (15 grain) water, the high-sudsing ones 
were found to perform better in removing dirt 
from clothes than the low-sudsing ones. The tests 
showed that, in soil removal, Fab outperformed 
Surf and 71 ghtlv; Ad and Dash were only 


Don’t let the size of the box fool you! 

The Ad box was larger in size than the Dash box but, as the arrows 
show, you would get about half a box of Ad and almost a full box 
of Dash. (The level of the contents is shown at cellophane insert 
windows, added to the packages by Consumers’ Research. By 
weight, Ad contained 1 pound 1 ounce, Dash contained 1 pound 
9 ounces. The cost for the amount to wash a full load of clothes 
will be about the same for each. namely 9 cents 
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moderately effective; and the performance of A/l 
was least satisfactory 

Although none of the three low-sudsing deter- 
gents removed soil in the tests as well as the high- 
sudsing ones, the consumer will still be well ad- 
vised to use a low-sudsing product in a front- 
loading automatic washer. With this type of 
machine, excessive suds can reduce the washing 
action considerably. Thus a B-Jntermediate low- 
sudsing detergent can and very likely will do a 
better job of washing in a front-loading machine 
than one of the A-Recommended high-sudsing 
produc ts. 

Each of the six heavy-duty synthetic deter- 
gents tested was suitably alkaline for good deter- 
gent action, with a pH at or close to 10, and each 
contained a small amount of a fluorescent dye 
(brightener) intended to make white fabrics look 
whiter in sunlight. All but Ad contained the 
starch-like material, sodium carboxymethylcellu- 
lose, which leaves a film or coating on the fibers 
of washed fabrics without adding stiffness and 
reduces the tendency toward redeposition of soil 
on washed fabrics. 

Low-sudsing synthetic detergents designed for 
use in rotating-cylinder-type washers or washer- 
dryer combinations are identified in the listings 
with an asterisk (*). 


A. Recommended 
Fab (Colgate-Palmolive Co 
Surf (Lever Bros. Co 
Tide (Procter & Gamble 


B. Intermediate 
Ad* (Colgate-Palmolive Co 
Dash* (Procter & Gamble 


C. Not Recommended 
Bros. Ce Poorest performance 
| remo. ft and hard water 
. * * 
Other brands of synthetic detergents which 
ave been reported and rated in past issues of 
CONSUMER BULLETIN are included here for the 


convenience of readers 


A. Recommended 
HEAVY DUTY 
Breakwater e Kirkman e Oxydol e Rinso Blue ¢ 
Super Suds. 


LIGHT DUTY 
Dreft e Glim Liquid e Ivory Liquid e Vel Liquid. 


B. Intermediate 
HEAVY DUTY 
Biz Liquid e Breeze e Cheer e Sail @ Wisk Liquid. 


LIGHT DUTY 
Trend. 





SUNLAMPS 


MATTHEW LUCKIESH, D.SC., D.E. 


What sunlight is. ..What its artificial counterpart should be. . . 


Some rules that govern the safe use of sunlight or artificial sunlight. . . 


SUN-BATHING continues to attract a large follow- 
ing, and many of the ardent devotees become in- 
terested in the possibility of utilizing the artificial 
sunlight supplied by so-called sunlamps. Appar- 
ently many sun bathers believe, more or less 
vaguely, that they are benefited beyond merely a 
feeling of well-being associated with rest or exer- 
cise out of doors on a clear, bright day. Most sun 
bathers are interested in acquiring a good tan, 
and with proper procedure most of them can do 
so. It would be difficult to prove the existence of 
any benefits for healthy or near-healthy persons 
beyond the cosmetic one of the pleasingly tanned 
skin. 

Many sources of ultraviolet energy are avail- 
able for use in science and industry. Some of these 
are designed to produce useful chemical changes 
Others are powerfully effective in killing germs, 
molds, and other living organisms. Still others, 
such as quartz mercury arcs, are used by physi- 
cians in various therapeutic practices. The gen- 
eral public will find it simplest and safest to pur- 
chase and use a sunlamp, specifically labeled as 
such and supplied by a reputable company 


Sunlight and life 


It is easy to believe that the radiant energy of 
the sun of various wave lengths is intimately 
interwoven into life-processes. Add air, water, 
and the earth, itself, and we have the four primor- 
dial elements of nature upon which life and health 
depend. 

Instinctive recognition of the beneficence of 
sunlight is not scientific proof that it is a specifi 
remedy tor certain ills or that it is a preventive 
or even a tonic. Persistent practices of sunlight 
therapy, however, accumulated some weight and 
produced some evidence of curative and preven 
tive powers. Then, too, men disposed to make a 
living by quackery found a fruitful field in a realm 

eneral belief in the beneficence of sun 
supported by observation and 


ttle doubt that certain thera- 
peutic effects of sunlight have been proved. For 
example, certain wave lengths of ultraviolet 
energy, which is a component of sunlight, prevent 
ind cure rickets in growing children. However, 
the treatment of serious human ills is beyond the 


scope of this discussion, and should, in any case, 


be left to medical practitioners experienced in this 
field of therapy. Anyone interested in the pur- 
chase and use of sunlamps would be unwise to use 
them in the treatment of disease without the 
advice and guidance of a qualified physician 

The present discussion is directed chiefly to an 
understanding of what sunlight is and what its 
artificial counterpart should be, and to the safe 
use of either one where there is no question in- 
volved that requires the advice and direction of a 
physician. A safe sunlamp may be used by adults 
and children if the same care is taken as would be 
taken with exposure to direct sunlight 


What sunlight is 

Any incandescent solid, such as the filament of 
a tungsten lamp, emits some energy which is not 
evident to the eye. Invisible radiant energy ac- 
companies the visible energy which is perceived 
as light. The invisible energy of longer wave 
lengths is termed infra-red, and that of shorter 
wave lengths is termed ultraviolet. The sun 
showers the earth with great quantities of invisible 
energy as well as rays which are perceived as 
light. This energy is more or less modified by the 
great depth of atmosphere, at the bottom of which 
Much of the 


long-wave infra-red energy is absorbed by the 


is the earth and its living things 
water vapor in the tmosphere. However, a part 
of the infra-red energy is not appreciably ab- 
sorbed by water vapor It reaches the earth 
and penetrates deeply into exposed body tissue 
before it is absorbed and converted into heat 
Thus the human body exposed to this kind of 
infra-red ene rey 1s heated to a substantial de pth 
without the discomfort supplied by a hot towel, 
for example, which heats body tissue by contact 
and conduction There is no direct biological 
effect of this infra-red energy, but certainly the 
circulatory processes within body tissue are stimu 
lated Within reason this can be beneficial 

rhe ultraviolet component in solar radiation 
reac hing the earth s biolog ically effective in vari 
ous ways Ol great importance ts the fact that 
the atmosphere has totally absorbed much of the 
short-wave ultraviolet energy reaching the upper 
As a result the 
short-waves of the ultraviolet spectrum end 


limits of the earth's atmosphere 


abruptly at a wave length of about 2900 Angstrom 


units. This limit is very important. Ultraviolet 
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Courtesy General Electric Co. 
A regular tungsten lamp of 100 to 300 watts may be used at the 
same time as a sunlamp for comfortable heating effect. 


energy of still shorter lengths, produced b 
various radiator cle vices, 1s highly destructive t 
living tissue, both plant and animal If the 
atmospheric filter that cuts out the shortest ultra 
violet rays were litted even tor a day, the effect 
would be f living things exposed to 
this short-wave energy Chis illustrates dramati 
ally how life and health processes on earth are 
idapted only to the solar radiation that reaches the 
earth through tre atmospheric fiiter 


It is the ultraviolet energy near the short-wave 


limit of the solar spectrum that is highly effective 


in producing sunburn and its resulting tan It is 


also this energy that produces vitamin D in the 
lavers just below the surtace of the skin and ts 
responsible for the cure and prevention of rickets 
in young, growing children Its effect is to in 
crease cal ium met ibolism ind produce normal 
yrowth of the bones. By extension, this ultra 
violet energy is helpful in supplving calcium for 
other needs of the human body 

Owing to the ibsorption of ultraviolet energy’ 
by the atmosphere, the effectiveness of sunlight 
yreatly decreases during winter months in north 
ern latitudes. Obviously the rays of the sun when 
it is lower in the sky pass through a greater mass 
of air than when the sun ts near the zenith during 
midday in summer Continuous measurements 
throughout several vears indicated that the total 
erythemal or sunburning effectiveness of sunlight 
is nearly twenty times greater for the month of 
June or July than for December. These measure 
ments were made at a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio 
(41.5 deg. N. lat 

As the altitude of the sun declines, the mass ol 
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air through which the sun's rays pass increases 
and consequently more of the ultraviolet energy is 
absorbed before it reaches the earth On 

day, the erythemal energy reaching the surface ot 
the earth is fairly constant for three midday hours 
Sefore and after this period it rapidly declines 
However, on clear days the entire sky, other than 
the sun, often contributes more ervthemal energ\ 
to a horizontal surface than direct sunlight does 


] 
i 


at noon his radiation from the sky its 
doubt accounts for many surprisingly severe sun 
burns when a person 1s protected from the su 
but exposed lor some time to a large area ol sk 
shine. Thinly overcast skies may appear to assure 
Safety to one lying on a beac h, but exposure to a 
large area of skyshine or light reflected from snow 
or sand can result in a severe sunburn 

lo summarize, sunlight varies greatly in in 
tensity according to location, time ol day, ind 
season of year In addition human skins vary 
greatly in sensitivity to erythemal energy Not 
withstanding these variations it has been deter 
mined that the relative duration of exposure ol 
iverage untanned (white) skin to obtain four dil 
ferent degrees of sunburn or erythema is approxi 


mately as follows 


Degree 1, Minimum perceptible erythema 

Degree 2, Vivid erythema, producing some 
tan 

Degree 3, Painful burn 


Degree Blistering 


Owing to the many variables, anyone exposing 
his skin to sunlight should determine the time 
required to produce a moderate sunburn on his 
untanned skin. It is well to remember that this 
erythemal effect is latent, and will not ippear 
until some time after the exposure. As a possible 
guide, the author has found that a barely pe 
ceptible eryvthe Ina Was produced on average un 
tanned (white) skin by midday sunlight with a 17 
minute exposure in June and a 50 minute exposure 
in April 


lays near Cleveland, Ohio. At lower latitudes 


These results were obtained on clear 


nearer the equator), the duration of these expo 
sures would generally be conside rably shorter 
lhe time would also be much shorter in high 
mountain regions on ¢ lear davs due to the shorte I 
path of ultraviolet rays through the atmosphers 
ind the reduced amount of water vapor and dust 
in the air. Sper ial care, therefore, needs to be 
taken in mountain climbing and sun-bathing, par 


ticularly at high altitudes. 


Choosing and using a sunlamp 

Although the erythemal effectiveness of sunlight 
is extremely variable, its composition in terms of 
its spectral energy distribution is quite definite 





during midday midsummer hours. In addition, 
the short-wave limit of the solar spectrum is very 
well defined. Therefore, the first requirement of 
a sunlamp for everyday use by the public is that 
it emit no appreciable ultraviolet energy not 
found in the sunlight reaching the earth at any 
time or place. (One seems justified in assuming 
that such radiant energy as normally reaches the 
earth from the sun will not do harm if used 
sensibly and with due restraint.) Reputable 
manufacturers and medical authorities have agreed 
that only such sources of ultraviolet energy as 
have the same short-wave limit as sunlight 
should be termed sunlamps. (All other ultraviolet 
sources including those that have components of 
shorter wave lengths than sunlight would be dis- 
tinguished as ‘‘ultraviolet generators."’) There- 
fore, the purchaser can safely purchase a sunlamp 
from a firm that has a good reputation and has 
had experience and knowledge of the optical and 
physiological problems involved. However, it is 
well to make certain by reading the instructions 
and other material that the lamp is really of the 
right type and does not produce radiations below 
the safe spectral limit. 

Such a sunlamp will produce erythema and 
eventual tanning, provided a series of moderate 
sunburns are acquired from day-to-day exposures 
Many persons have been disappointed because 
they did not acquire a tan after some casual ex 
posures with use of a sunlamp. They neglect to 
recall how many hours of successive exposures 
under midday sunlight, some of them uncon- 
sciously acquired, were necessary to acquire a 
good tan outdoors. The same persistence is nec- 
essary with a sunlamp. In addition, the ultra- 
violet spectrum of a sunlamp is not exactly that 
of the sun itself. Sunlight contains an abundance 
of energy of slightly longer wave lengths than the 
short-wave limit. This energy is less effective in 
producing sunburn but more effective in tanning 
However, a satisfactory tan can be obtained with 
sunlamps by persons who tan readily when ade- 
quately exposed to natural sunlight. 

This leads to the matter of the effectiveness of 
so-called suntan lotions. They achieve their pur- 
pose if they absorb some of the energy near the 
short-wave limit of sunlight. In other words, they 
suppress the more potent erythemal (skin-burn- 
ing) energy and transmit the energy which is less 
effective in producing sunburn but quite effective 
in producing tanning eventually. Sun tan lotions 
are satisfactory if they do this, and they are very 
helpful in helping one to acquire a tan without too 
much sunburn. There is just as good reason for 
using suntan lotions for acquiring a tan by means 
of sunlamps as when the sun is the source of 
radiant energy. 


Most sunlamps which have appeared on the 
market do not emit much infra-red energy in pro 


As has 


been mentioned, a portion of the infra-red energy 


portion to their erythemal effectiveness 


penetrates the body tissue and heats it at a 
depth. A by-product is perspiration which wets 
the skin. Wet skin is more transparent than dry 
skin, and there is some evidence that with wet 
skin more sunburn and tanning results from given 
exposures. Aside from this, exposure of large 
ireas of the body during the months in which 
sunlamps are generally used is often in uncom 
fortably cool surroundings. It is easy to add a 
tungsten filament lamp (100 to 300 watts) in a 
reflector, to provide additional infra-red energy 
and give the needed sensation of warmth. If the 
light of the powerful tungsten flament is too 
glaring, a red reflector lamp can be substituted 


No products have been mentioned by name in 
this article, for those qualifying for the designa 
tion, sunlamp, are for the most part made and 
sold by reputable companies. Any lamp which 
is purchased should, of course, bear the full name 
and address of its manufacturer and other essen 


tial information defining its characteristics, in 


cluding wattage (or current drawn), and spec ific 


ally identifying it as a “‘sunlamp 


WW ith the knowledge made available in this dis 
cussion, a purchaser should be prepared to know 
what he wants and what he should look for m 
buying. He can easily determine the proper ex 
posures by trial and by reading and following the 
manutacturer’s instructions However, there is 
one very important factor that he must not ignore 
That is the distance from the sunlamp from his 
exposed skin. Outdoors in the sun distance is 
constant. With a sunlamp it is varia’le and con- 
trol of the distance is very important. What the 
physicists call the “inverse-square law" applies 
with a vengeance At a distance of two feet, the 
intensity of radiant energy on the skin is about 
six times that at five feet. This is a very impor 
tant factor which, when ignored, may result in 
disappointment or in one's receiving a very pain 
ful burn. Duration of exposure should be deter 
mined by an alarm clock, as a safeguard against 
falling asleep and so receiving excess radiation 
In fact, it is easy to connect a timing mechanism 
in the sunlamp’s electric circuit. The time switch 
available on many home clock radios will serve 
very well for this purpose. The large radio and 
photographic mail-order supply dealers and like 
wise Sears, Roebuck & Co. offer a variety of time 
switches and clock timers of a suitable type at 
prices in the range of $6 to about $9. (Make sure 
that the capacity of the switch is adequate for 


the current drawn by the sunlamp.) 
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Some new do-it-yourself ‘soft drinks’ 


allegedly for children but hardly what observing readers of food and 


beverage labels would buy for the small fry 


PruHosE who noted Consumers’ Research's brief 
comment on Fizzies, a beverage base notable for 
its lack of natural food and beverage substances, 
in the Consumers’ Observation Post (CONSUMER 
BULLETIN, August, 1959) will be interested to 
know that in at least one state, food and drug 
officials sought to stop the sale of products of 
this type. (A district court held for the company 
and against the Kansas officials, and the state is 
now preparing an appeal to a higher court 

Youngsters do clearly need protection from the 
ingenious sales programs ol the food manufac- 
turers, whose chemists are forever inventing new 
combinations of dves, artificial flavorings, sugar 
substitutes, acids, and oils to reduce costs of manu- 
facture and distribution, improve color or texture, 
and above all to assure long life in the warehouse 
and the grocery store, in any sort of climate 

he Kansas experts’ view is a sound one, that 
complete artificialities are not suitable foods or 
beverages for children. It would be most fortu- 
nate, in our opinion, if other states would adopt 
an attitude similar to that of the Kansas Food 
and Drug Division regarding this type of product 
and refrain from following federal food adminis- 
tration precedents Federal food agen ies’ regu- 
lations are not effective or eflectivels policed in 
respect to labeling (see our article ‘‘ Those labels 
on packaged foods” in our February 1958 BULLE- 
riN) and specifically are not effective in prevent- 
ing use of dietetic products by normal children 
and the many others whose food and beverage 
materials should be natural rather than artificial 
or synthetic in character rhere is something 
obviously wrong when a beverage product identi- 
fied as a dietetic product and bearing a legally- 
required warning against use by persons not re- 
quiring dietetic products is widely advertised and 
sold to « hildren 

The states are likely to have more effective 
remedies against distribution within their borders 
of products that they deem questionable and un- 
desirable than federal agencies, which are en- 
meshed in a complex maze of laws and regulations 
piled in a great heap over the years—laws and 
regulations that, because of their highly technical 
and involved nature, the federal courts cannot 
clearly understand or consistently interpret. 

As to the economics of do-it-yourself beverages, 
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Five million dollars in advertising to be put 
into one beverage product between mid 
April and the end of August ina single year 
Ad- 


995 television stations in 150 market 
vertisements, too, in big-circulation home- 
and-family magazines. No wonder childrer 


- 


clamor for beverage novellie 


the promoters claim that 3000 packages ot Fizzies 
will return more profit to the retailer than 25,050 
units of the well-known soft-drink packaged 
powders hitherto widely sold, and the tablets’ 
profit return is said to be such that bottled drinks 
require from 34 to 51 times the turnover to match 
the dealer's profits from Fizzies. This is the argu 


Warner 


Lambert Pharmaceutical Company) use to im 


ment that the marketers of Fizzies 


press ‘‘ margin-minded retailers.”’ 

We reproduce here the ingredients ol Fiz 
tablets for 23 cents) as listed on the label 
Each tablet ight 2.2 gms Citric Acid, Sod 


sicarbonat al Flavors and Coloring, Vegetable 


Sodium Cy m Sodium Saccharin and Vitam 


m €(yclamate 
tritive 
perso Ss wiht 
swet Fats less than / irbohydra 


prot less than 2°, Caiories ss tha - 


Vufizs ‘instant pop”’ is a product with a some 


what similar appeal, calling itself the world’s 
most delicious, zestiest carbonated drink. “No 


s...no empties." Nufize was sold at 21 


for 6 drinks. Its ingredients 


cid, sodium bicarbonate, vegetable stab 
ite 6.0% ( ylan-DuPont), sodium sa 
tritive artificial sweeteners whic 

t restrict their intake ol 
! 


S. certified color 
Che labels themselves, of both produ ts, il read 
carefully, gave obvious indications against us¢ 
of these sugar substitutes by normal children, or 
indeed by anyone who has not been put on a 
restricted-sweets diet by his physician. The di 


rd “only,” re 





tetic food field is a legitimate market for the ar- 
tificial sweeteners, including saccharin and the 
cyclamates. crepe ts intended for regular, per- 
haps daily, use by children and others who are not 
required to utilize dietetic foods are not a proper 
outlet for artificial sweeteners, though doubtless 
some sales manager feels very proud of the success 
he had in introducing a dietetic flavor-chemical 
into a beverage for children, with such large 
financial prospects that its promoters can afford 
to expend 5 million dollars in one season's tele- 
vision advertising. 

Unfortunately the safety of the cyclamates is 
not fully established; they do unfavorably affect 
the intestinal trac t, and research to date has only 
established a probability that they do not seriously 
interfere with the normal action of the intestines 
and do not harm health he experts consider 
that both saccharin and cyclamates “should be 
subject to continuing observation for possible 
deleterious effects undet prolonged and varvu Vv 
conditions of use.” 

It is because of this uncertainty as possible 
short-run or long-run physiological effects that 
the distribution of the irtihcial sweeteners 1s 
limited by government regulation to sales for use 
by those “‘who for reasons of health must restrict 


nt 


ike of ordinary sweets.’ heir use is 
ot appropriate tor others 

vith the Health Department ot 

is, whose experts believe that 

ial bever ive produc ts are not the sort to be 


o children as substitutes tor drinking water, 


FIZZIES j F 


JUST DROP TABLET 
IN GLASS OF COLD WATER! 


ADD ICE IF DESIRED! aa 
VITAMIN C 
NO MIXING! NO MESS! 
NO SUGAR TO ADD! 


NO BOTTLES TO T0 


LESS THAN 4 CALORS 





Be member 


SAFER FOR TEETH 


Note the emphasis on convenience and ‘‘enrichment. 


er" 


The small aluminum foil *“‘botties"’ contain an artificially sweet 
ened and flavored powder, with artificial color added, aiso 


non-acid fruit juices, and other healthful, normal 
beverages 

\ homemaker who asked Consumers’ Research 
about one of these produc ts said she had welcomed 
it because it contained no sugar and she felt, 
therefore, it would not be harmful to her children’s 
teeth In foc usiny her attention on the absence ol 
SuUuvarT, aS the seller intended she should, she lost 
sight of the more important question the prod- 
uct presents in containing a number of other sub 
stances not found in ordinary beverages as pre 
pared in the home kitchen. Her letter continues 
‘I read the label and did not recognize any of the 
ingredients as being harmful.”” Three points 
must be made with regard to her comment. First, 
no one but a very few experts, dozen or so, 1n 
the whole nation, are in a position to judge 
whether a list of chemical ingredients comprises 
only healthful 
Second, our reader did not give due 


and unquestionably harmless sub- 
stances 
weight to the small-type warning that Ftzstes were 
for use only by those required to “restrict their 
intake of ordinary sweets."" Finally, anyone buy 
ing food and beverage materials should, as far as 
possible, insist upon ingredients that are natural, 
known, and familiar, of the kinds that are used 
ordinary old-fashioned home food and beverage 
preparation and cookery 


all doubt 


goes much too far in recommending and pressing 


The food chemical industry beyond 
the manufacture and distribution of foods con- 
taining a wide variety (700 to 1000 or more) ol 
chemical modifiers, adulterants, preservatives, and 
adjuvants: emulsifiers, flavoring agents, anti- 
oxidants, mold inhibitors, dyes, neutralizers, sta- 
bilizers, thickeners, non-nutritive sweeteners, and 
clarifiers. 

Both Fizzies and Nufizs show the approval 
symbols of Good Housekeeping and Parents’ 


Magazine 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 
Let’s take the hocus pocus out of TV commercials 


THERE is something about the techniques olf tele 
vision that seems to bring out the pitchman in 
advertisers Even the advertising trade journals 
have admitted for some time that ‘something 
should be done to prevent what is called “over 
commercialism.'’ The recent fuss over the revela- 
tions that the quiz shows were staged and not 
actual, bona fide contests has taken the spot- 
light off the aspects of television advertising that 
ire of really vital interest to the consumer and his 
pocketbook, namely the grossly misleading claims, 
pseudoscientific picturizations and demonstra 
tions, and blatant bad taste, that clutter up the 
I'V screen in behalf ol patent medicines, deter 
vents, tooth paste, and even products ol good 
quality from long-established, respected firms 
rhe need for advertising to clean itself up was 
highlighted in August 1959 when District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan of New York City arrested the 
head ol an advertising agency On a charge ol 
false advertising This action was the culmina 
tion ot grand jury action ¢ harging the agency mal 
with issuing false and misleading advertising for a 
pocket-size radio that would “work forever with 
out batteries or tubes’’ 
as Voltex-6 or VX-6), an additive that would 
‘“‘make a battery run forever.” Mr. Hogan 
pointed out that Voltex had ke psom salts as its 


and for Voltex (also known 


principal ingredient and at best it could only be 
( laimed that it would do nod image toa battery 

Another product that the advertising agency 
was accused of misrepresenting was a skin cream 
called Livigen, that Mr. Hogan called nothing but 
a heap cold cream,"’ advertised as the discovery 
of a Swedish scientist. It turned out that the 
Swedish scientist had a diploma from a non 
existent college in a non-existent town in Latvia 
Furthermore, the original diploma was typed in 
English and bore the date of 1927 though written 
on a typewriter that was not in production until 
1934 

Other promotions of this advertising agency 
were a floor wax that would end floor waxing 
forever, a car wax that would end car polishing 
forever, a grass food that would keep lawns green 
forever, and a flowering shade tree alleged to grow 
roof high in a single season 

It turned out also that all of these products 
had previously been cited by the Federal Trade 
Commission for misleading claims and they had 
been criticized in bulletins issued by the National 
Better Business Bureau. It would appear that 
the broadcasting companies are so hungry for 
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business that they will take anything and will not 
trouble to read, even casually, readilv available 
technical information about common articles ot 
commerce 

The prestige and standing of the Federal Trade 
Commission have been so diminished by its con 
duct of the AD-X2 battery-additive case that its 
attempts to take effective action against this kind 
of misleading advertising have been seriously, 
jeopardized and its influence greatly weakened 
Che essential defect of the Federal Trade Com 
mission's setup and personnel lies in its inability 
to evaluate expert evidence regarding the pseudo 
scientific claims made for a multitude of products 
It has no capable body of scientists or testing 
laboratory on which it can rely to provide essen 
tial data nor are its examiners and commissioners 
equipped to understand and evaluate such evi 
dence, if they have it 

An interesting example of this inadequacy o 
curred last year in an F.T.C. proceeding against 
Ilutchinson's Waterproof Wax. In a spectacular 
television commercial, the wax was applied to a 
used car, 10 or 15 rapid squirts of gasoline were 
put on the polished surface, and then ignited 
hen cold water was poured on the wax, quench 
ing the fire. The announcer emphasized the pro 
tection allegedly given by the wax in this demon 
stration as an indication that the polish imparted 
a finish that was both heat and cold resistant. The 
F.T.C. examiner held that this representation did 
not prove that the respondent's polish was heat 
and cold resistant, but that even so it was not a 
valid cause lor a cease and desist order as mislead 
ing advertising under the F.T.C. Act. 

The Commission, on the other hand, disagreed 
with the examiner’s finding and held that not 
enough evidence had been presented to prove that 
the spectacular demonstration failed to demon- 
strate the heat and cold resistant quality of the 
product. The Commission ruled that if it had 
been proved that the demonstration was not a 
valid test, then the advertising would have been 
held deceptive because it led the public to believe 
that the demonstration proved something when 
in fact it did not. The Commission pointed out 
that the television advertising showed that the 
polished surface of the car had not been affected 
by the flames or the water and that the audio 
part of the demonstration represented that the 
product imparted a heat and cold resistant finish 
that would. withstand the effect of fire and extreme 
changes in temperature. 





On the other hand, the Commission dismissed 
the action because it held that the record failed to 
establish that the demonstration in question did 
not prove that the product was resistant to both 
heat and cold. In short, the Commission was 
unable to produce effective scientific evidence 
that the testing technique was actually a“ phony,”’ 
a method that had not been developed and would 
not be approved by a competent body of experts 
qualified to pass on such matters 

The layman, who is unfamiliar with the long 
and tedious procedures involved in working out 
test methods by which products can be evaluated 
in a laboratory in a shorter time and under more 
uniform conditions than tests in actual use, will 
probably not understand the Commission's di- 
lemma. Every testing engineer who watched the 
television commercial knew that the method had 
no scientific merit or standing, but proving its 
unsuitability legally is a much more complex and 
time-consuming procedure 

The F.T.C. made it clear by its actions in the 
AD-X2 case in which the Bureau of Standards 
(which probably has more unbiased, dependable 
information than any other scientific body in the 
world on automobile storage batteries) presented 
at length detailed and extensive laboratory tests 
of the battery additive, that its Commissioners 
did not understand the basic principles of testing 
techniques. In the light of its weakness in the 
field of science, we are not surprised that the Com- 
mission had trouble in this Hutchinson case and 


will be unable to cope with pseudo-science in a 
wide range of other cases. Consumers need to 
adopt a ‘*‘ Buyer Beware”’ attitude and learn to ask 
the media, manufacturers, or distributors that 
make spectacular scientific claims to spell out in 
simple language just how such demonstrations 
prove that the product is serviceable under condi 
tions of actual use and what the relationship of the 
display is to performance in the consumer's home, 
on his car, in his stomach, on his skin, or wherever 

The National Better Business Bureau, which 
strives to keep business practices and advertising 
on a self-policing and reasonable basis, can often 
provide information about some particularly fla 
grant claims, but the best defense of the consumer 
attitude. If you do fall for a mis- 
leading claim and buy something that does not 


is a’ prove it!” 


live up to its promises, complain vigorously and 
effectively by writing letters to the merchant who 
sold it to you, the magazine or television station 
that carried the advertising, the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington, D.C., the National 
Better Business Bureau, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York 17, and let us have a copys of your letters 
Don't let the matter go by default just because 
the amount for which you were taken was small 
The only way quackery can be cleaned up is for the 
consumer to protest whenever he has been vic- 
timized, and let his protest be heard in places 
where it has a chance of doing some good, thereby 
giving a jolt to the crooked advertiser and others 
who may be minded to imitate his methods 


Two electric coffee makers 


(The beginning of this article is on page 39) 


coffee makers reported in detail in our June 1959 
issue. For details on our findings and judgments, 
see the June 1959 CoNsUMER BULLETIN. 


Automatic percolators 
A. Recommended 


Century Spoutless, Model CM 750. $13.48 
Dominion, Model 1604C. $12.22 ($17.95) 
General Electric Peek-A-Brew, Model P41. 
($19.95) 

Presto, Model KK01-A. $14.99 ($24.95) 


B. Intermediate 


Cory DPP. $20.07 ($29.95). 
Dormeyer Coffee-Well, Model CPSCH. $18.71 


Empire Flavoramic, No. 1915. $9.95 
Silex, Model 1909. $20.98 ($29.95 


C. Not Recommended 
Mirro-Matic, Model 109M. $13.97 ($18.95) 
Farberware, Model 122. $22.50 ($29.95 
Sunbeam Coffeemaster, Model AP 10A. $21.57 
($29 95) 
Toastmaster, Model 5D1. $20.80 ($29.95 
Universal Coffeematic, Model 4498. $14.98 ($19.95 
Westinghouse, No. PE-583. $10.99 ($17.95) 


Vacuum-type coffee maker 
A. Recommended 
Sunbeam Coffeemaster. $29 ($39.95 
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Phonograph Records 


Note ulicated by the symbol (8) 


fidelity 


Stereo records are i 
pretation, second to the 

Bach: Brandenhur werl ! rt Chamber 
Orche 1 CSA 2301 
$14.94 with 


j 


t 
ra 


der 


the | 1e 
‘ c ti 
» perb work | 
s Bartok: Com f chestra 
Suisse Rk \nsermet 
$4.98 Bartoék's reque rlormed 


t, it d his mer 


omande 00586 

work I 

s almost a “ I ( rmet a 

top form, and the | 
e London release 
Beethoven: \ 
Bruno Walter 

The mo } 

beer ma gy Beethove 


terpretati 


those 
rate ull the 


Gilbert and Sullivan: 


wor 


Peer Gynt Suit 

Welod tv Hallé Orchestra 
SR 90104 $5.95 Short 
ohn ce them 
ippoint some Very 
SHandel: Waler Must uite & 
Sympho det 


pieces U 


little 


nducts with 


AA 


well recorded d 
Symphony 


Haydn: 
Steinberg ( apitol 
celebrated 
It's 
overside 
Both 
Well 
AA 


gemert ol the 


ounds 

» Haydn 

popular symphonies 

1 with | ’ and rich tone 

wded, too AA 
SHaydn: // n 
al the Beec! hor il So iet 


mag ce t 
~ surpi a 


! ng soloists 


Beecham conducting 
Che Royal Philharmonic 
Capitol SGCR 7184. $17.94. A simple, buoyant 
Haydn's last great work Che perform 
I have never heard its equal Che 
than good and often they are ex- 
ill, it's Beecham’'s show The recording 
AA AA 
Tozzi, Peters 
8 sides, RCA 
the lovely, 


ratorio 


ll and clean 
sS\Mozart: Zhe Marriage of Figar 
Della Casa, London, Elias, under Leinsdorf 
Victor LSC 6408. $23.92. Today I 
melodies of this great comic opera as much as I did 25 years 
igo. The performance offers principals heard at the Met 
[hey put on a but not a distinguished one 
Lisa Della Casa as the Countess is superb. George London 
as the Co it the part has been sung with more 
pleasing tone Roberta Peters’ technically 
adroit, but the character remains less pointed than it 
should. Giorgio Tozzi as Figaro sings very well and con 
vincingly though I suppose he will 
gain in artistic detail as he lives with the part rhe 
secondary members of the present no weaknesses 
rhe conducting is on the whole forceful and effective. The 
recording suggests some motion and is rich and full. Yet, 
the competitive stereo set, London 5439, retains a slight 
edge on the basis of performance A AA 


enjoy 


yon “l show 


int is warm, b 
Susanna 1s 
projects aristocracy, 


cast 
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ngs (AA, A, B, etc inter 


apply first to the quality of 


of the recording 


sRodgers and Hammerstein: The King and [1 & 
Lerner and Loewe: My Fair Lady. Cyril Stapleton and 
His Orchestra with Janet Waters, Amy Cole, June Marlowe, 
et Richt d S 30065 $2 98 Principally 
In many « 
' il Broadway artists. Very well recorded 
If you > not 4 familiar with this new label 
$2.98 I suggest you explore it soon, for most 
yf their releases re i relatively high level of performance 
AA 
> 2 


/ ano ) ; 


vocal selec 
tio rom these hit shows ases the singers sur 
stereo 


morn 


ind recording 
Schubert: Sonatinas for Violin and 
Vajor. Grumiaux (violin 
3609. $4.98. Small pieces 
heard sonatas for 


more sensitive 


these 
ea 


+} 


put e piano too! 


is well recorded 
> > > 


riur Philadelphia Orchestra 
ML 5392. $4.98 por 
I the Steppes 
Night on Bald 
il recorded for 
mar linea 
040 


would «¢ 


Four popul 


VSD 


rma 
VRS 9050 
keeping wit! 
Roman EI G 
Well record 
R 
SNM 
» 7182 


idmilla 


ss Bos 
$5.98 
rtory of the P ps cl 
“ | he | ypewr ter 
‘Tollv Fellows Waltzes 
Magnificent, spaciou 
ire ¢ the marvelous Pops C 
group, on RCA Victor LSC 2202 
rl Fr P Cecile Devile 


5 The mi 17vis “ 

SDBR $5.98. Standard numbers get the “bel 
out” treatment rather than the more seductive communica 
! ited with Fre ch si gers There’s a 
delightful accent to the voice, and French and English are 
employed ncluded are such standards as “My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy “IT Could Have Danced All Night,” 
“Maki Whoopee,” “J’Attendrai, as well as 
pieces not often heard in this country. Robust bac 

vestra conducted by Russ Morgan 
AA 


wler 


vocalist 


! 
tion commonly assoc 


other 
ground 
Brilliant 
AA 
Poliakin 
SDBR 
*The 


eu 


by an ort 
recording 

S)The Music of George Gershwin and Cole / 
and Orchestra Everest 


My Woman Now 


conducting his Chorale 
1051. $5.98. “Bess, You is 
Man I Love,” “Night and Day,” “True Love : 
richly orchestrated and romantically interpreted You 
may quarrel with this approach of Poliakin, but you must 
admit he has performed well what he set out to do. S 


perbly recorded AA AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
leading newspapers and magazines 19 
Ihe motion picture ratings which follow 


picture trade some 


press 
different periodicals in all 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 


on an analysis of critics’ reviews 


The sources of the reviews are 


Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N.Y The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Picture Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
Decency, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents 
Magasine, Release of the D. A. R. Preview Committee, Reviews and Ratings by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly 


rhe figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
(not recommended 
a 


each line 


rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate). or ¢ 
is indicated by “A” for adults, 


“C” for children, at the end of 


\udience suitability 


young people (14-18), and 


All Mine to Give 
Alligator People, The 
Amazing Transparent Man, 

The sci-dr 
Anatomy of Love, The (Italian). com - 
Anatomy of Murder not 
Angry Hills, The war-mel 
Aren't We Wonderful (German). . dr 
Attack of the Jungle Women. .doc-dr~ 


Babette Goes to War (French 
Back to the Wall (French) 
Bat, The 
Battle of the Coral Sea, The 
Beast from a Haunted Cave 
Beasts of Marseilles, The 
(British war-mys-mel 
Behemoth, Sea Monster (British) . sci 
Beloved Infidel biog-c / 
Ben-Hur hist-dr-c AYC 
Best of Everything, The dr-c A 
Big Circus, The mel-c AYC 
Big Fisherman, The hist-dr-< 
Big Operator, The 1 
Bloody Brood, The (Canadian LA 
{ 
1 


war-dr 
cri-mel / 


NRwnNuUwe 


Blue Angel, The 

Blue Denim soc-dr . 
Born to Be Loved com 
Boy Who Owned a Melephant .com-: 
Brink of Life (Swedish) 

Bucket of Blood, A 

But Not for Me 


Career 

Carlton-Browne of the F. O. 
(British) 

Carry On, Sergeant (British 

Cash McCall 

Cast a Long Shadow 

Christ in Bronze (Japanese) 

City After Midnight 
(British) 

Counterplot 

Cousins, The (French) 

Crimson Kimono, The 

Crooked Sky, The (British) 

Cry Tough 

Curse of the Undead 


Daddy-O 


com 
war-com 
dr-< 


wes 


mys-mel A 
soc-mel / 
sci-mel / 


mel / 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follov 
adventure 
biography 
r n color neco, Eastmar 
Warner Color 


ar 


Technicolor, Truc 
cart 
m 
rime and capture of criminals 
documentary 
drama 
fantasy 
founded on historical incident 


melodrama 


sct—ecience fictior 
soc—social-problem drama 


trae —travelogue 


wor—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 


wes western 


Date With Death, A 

Day of the Outlaw 

Defend My Love (Italian 

Desert Desperadoes (Italian) 

Devil's Disciple, The 

Diary of a Bad Girl (French) 

Diary of a High School Bride, A. soc-dr 

Don't Give Up the Ship war-com 

Edge of Eternity mel- 

Elephant Gun (British) 

End of the Line, The 

End of the Road (British 

Eternal Waltz, The 
(German 


mel-< 
mys-mel 


war-dr 


mel 
dr-c A 


; 
war-mci 


Face of Fire 
FBI Story, The 
Five Gates to Hell 

Flesh and Desire (Italian 
For the First Time 

4D Man 

400 Blows, The 


ar 
i-mel-¢ 


wt 
French 


Ghost of Dragstrip Hollow 

Giant Behemoth, The 
British) 

Giant Gila Monster, The 

Giant Leeches, The 

Girls, Inc. 

Girls’ Town 

Glass Tower, The (German 

Golden Fish, The (French 

Goliath and the Barbarians 
Italian 

Grisbi (French 

Handful of Grain, A (India 

Happy Anniversary 

Hatikvah (Israeli 

Have Rocket, Will Travel 

Hell, Heaven or Hoboken 
(British 

Hell in Korea (British) 

Here Come the Jets 

Hideous Sun Demon 

High School Big Shot 

H-Man, The (Japanese 

Hole in the Head, A 

Holiday for Lovers 


war-dr 
war-dr 
war-mei 
Sct mel 
cTri-mei 


JANUARY, 


Vs 


A 
A 
A 
A 
i} 
1 
A 
A 


i} 


A) 


4} 
y< 
A 
1 
y¢ 
1} 


A} 
A} 
i} 


A 
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Holiday Island (Italian) 
Horse Soldiers, The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, The 
(British) 
Hound-Dog Man, The 
House of Intrigue, The 
(Italian) war-my 
House of the Seven Hawks 
(British mys-mel . 


Inside the Mafia crt-mel 
Invisible Invaders sct 
Isle of Levant, The doc- 
it Started with a Kiss war-com-« 
Ivan the Terrible II 


(U.S.S.R.) hist-dr-c 


Jayhawkers, The 
Jet Over the Atlantic 


Journey to the Center of the 
Earth 


Killer Shrews, The sci-mel , 


Lady Chatterley’s Lover (French). dr A 


Last Angry Man, The dr AYC 


Legend of Tom Dooley, The... war-dr AY 
Libel (British dr AY¢ 
Li'l Abner MUS-COM-C . 
Little Rascals Variety Show, The.com AY 
Living North, The (Swedish) da 
Lonely Sex, The s0c- 1 
Look Back in Anger (British) 1 
Love in the City (Italian) soc-dr A 
Lovers, The (French) | 


Magician, The (Swedish A 
Man Upstairs, The 

(British) mys-mel / 
Man Who Could Cheat Death, 

The cri-mel-« 
Man Who Died Twice cri-mel « 
Man Who Understood Women 

The com-c / 
Man Who Wagged His Tail, The fan / 
Middle of the Night, The dr A 
Miracle, The dr-c AY 


Miracle of the Hills, The dr AYC 


Mirror Has Two Faces, The 
(French) dr A 
Monster of Piedras Blancas, 
The sci-mel / 
Most Wonderful Moment, The 
(Italian) doc-dr A 
Mouse that Roared, The 


(British) com-c AY 


cri-mel A 


Mugger, The 
Mummy, The (British) 


Naked Venus, The dr . 
Never So Few war-dr-c / 
No Escape (French) dr . 
No Place to Land mel / 
North by Northwest mys-mel-( 


sci-mel-c / 


Odds Against Tomorrow cri-dr A 
Of Love and Lust (Swedish) dr A 
Okefenokee. . mys-mel A 
On the Beach... war-mel A 
Once More With Feeling com-c A 

} 

A 


1001 Arabian Nights car-c AY 


Operation Petticoat war-com-( 
Oregon Trail, The. . hist-dr-c AYC 


Paris Hotel (French) cCOm-C 2 
Pier 5, Havana... ; mel . 
Pillow Talk. . MUS-COM-C 4 
Plunderers of Painted Flats ‘ 
Porgy and Bess. 
Possessors, The (French) 
Private’s Affair, A 


A 
AY 

A 
A 
A 

A 
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war-com-c A 
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Rabbit Trap, The 
Rape of Malaya, The war-mel A 
Rebel Set, The cri-mel / 
Reform School Girl soc-mel . 
Return of the Fly... sci-mel A 
Rikisha Man, The (Japanese). . .dr-c / 
Road Racers, The... mel A 
Rookie, The. war-com AY 
Room 43 (British) soc-dr / 
Rosemary (German) soc-dr / 
Rough and the Smooth, The 

(British) 


Sans Famille (French) 
Sapphire (British) 
Say One for Me 
Scampolo (German) 
Scapegoat, The (British) mys- 
Scavengers, The.. mys-mel / 
Sea Fury 
Sign of the Gladiator 

(Italian) hist-dr-c 
Sky Without Stars (German)...war-dr . 
Solomon and Sheba hist-dr-c . 
Son of Robin Hood, The (British) dr-c AYC 
South Pacii'c mus-dr-c AY 
Speaking of Murder (French). . .cri-dr / 
Stephanie (German) dr 
Street of Shame (Japanese) soc-dr / 
Subway in the Sky (British). .mys-mel / 
Summer Place, A dr-« 
Surrender— Hell! war-dr / 


Tailor’s Maid, The (Italian) com A 
Take a Giant Step.. soc-dr A 
Tamango (French) mel-c A} 
Tarzan, the Apeman adv-c A} 
Tarzan's Greatest Adventure... adv-c AY 

iY 

iy 
1 
1 
1 
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T-Bird Gang cri-mel . 
Teenagers from Outer Space Sct 
Ten Seconds to Hell war-mel , 
That Kind of Woman dr . 
That Naughty Girl (French) mel-< 
They Came to Cordura war-mel-< 
Third Man on the Mountain, 

The dr-c AYC 
30 mys-dr AYC 
Thirty-Foot Bride of Candy 

Rock, The sci-com AYC 
Three Men in a Boat (British)...com-c A 
Tides of Passion (French) dr-c A 
Timbuktu adv AYC 
Tingler, The sci-mel A 
Toccata for Toy Trains...mus-doc-c AYC 
Tread Softly, Stranger (British)...mel A 


Unforgiven, The mel-c AY 


Virtuous Bigamist, The 
(French) ; dr-c AY 


Warrior and the Slave Girl, The 
(Italian) dr-c AY 
Wasp Woman, The. . cri-mel A 
Web of Evidence (British) mys-mel A 
Wolf Dog mel AYC 
Woman Eater, The (British) sci AY 
Woman Like Satan, A (French) dr A 
Woman Obsessed 
Women Are Weak (French) 
Wonderful Country, The 
Wreck of the Mary Deare, 
The -- AYC 


Yellowstone Kelly mel-c AY 
Yesterday's + wool (British) war-dr A 
Young Girls Beware (French). .soc-mel A 
Young Have No Time, The 

(Danish) dr A 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


DRIVING A CAR ON A HIGH-SPEED TURNPIKE is different from ordinary 
driving. The National Safety Council points out that one of the chief 
problems on the no-stop highways is sleepiness and notes that 50 percent of 
the fatalities on such highways have occurred in broad daylight as rear-end 
collisions, apparently due to lack of alertness. The Milwaukee Safety Com- 
mission recommends making periodic stops and taking a 5—- or 10-minute break 
every hour after the first three hours of driving. It is important also to 
keep the eyes moving and not become hypnotized by staring straight ahead 
Overeating encourages drowsiness, for which smelling salts and chewing gum 
are sometimes a preventive. Be sure the car’s exhaust system is tight and 
free from holes or cracks due to corrosion, for carbon monoxide causes 
drowsiness and headaches. 


* * * 


WOMEN ARE MAKING THEIR INFLUENCE felt on the type of beer now being 
brewed. It appears the ladies like it "light," and formulas requiring less 
malt are being developed, thereby cutting down the amount of hops needed. 


* * * 


SHOULD PEANUT BUTTER be made of nothing but ground peanuts, seasoned 
with salt, or should hardened vegetable oils with an 80 percent peanut con- 
tent be permitted to carry the same name? Procter and Gamble, which puts 
out a peanut spread called Jif, is protesting the proposal of the Food and 
Drug Administration to set up standards for peanut butter that call for 95 
percent ground peanuts and only 5 percent of ingredients such as salt, 
sugar, dextrose, honey, and hydrogenated peanut oil. Apparently a lot of 
consumers prefer the good old-fashioned peanut butter without hydrogenated 
oils of any kind and at least the proposed standard holds them to 5 percent. 
The following brands may be added to the list of peanut butter without 
hydrogenated oil that appeared in Consumer Bulletin, September 1959: CALI- 
FORNIA: Los Angeles, Magee’s Peanut Butter (Farmers’ Market, Third and 
Fairfax); Palo Alto, McMillan Coffee Co., 419 University Ave. (fresh 
ground). MINNESOTA: Albert Lea, Co-Op (National Cooperatives, Inc. ); 
Hopkins (and in many Western states), Red Owl chain stores. NEW YORK: 








plements, Inc.); Oswego, Ox-Heart (Oswego Candy Co., 275 W. First St., but 
check the label before buying). 


JUST A REMINDER e e « 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO CONSUMER BULLETIN 
Can Start You Off on a Year of Successful Buying! 


Let its expert, unbiased, scientific ratings of house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, cameras, cosmetics, 
food, and many. other products that you buy or use 
daily help you make wise and economical purchases. 


Place your order also for the big forthcoming 1960 
Annual, a real consumer's encyclopedia, that pro- 
vides a convenient summary of previous ratings and 


presents much new material as well. 


(Please turn the page for a convenient order blank.) 
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IF YOUR CAR HAD A HAZE or oily film on the inside of the glass this 
past summer, it may have been due to an emanation from the vinyl upholstery 
or from dash pads. According to Automotive News, during the hot weather 
this past summer an oily film that resisted cleaning by normal methods was 
formed when some closed cars stood in a hot sun for any length of time 
Vapors from the plasticizer used in the vinyl upholstery and trim, and in 
foam rubber or plastic used in the dash pads, condensed on the interior 
glass surfaces, particularly on the windshield because of the angle and 
contour of the glass. To remove the film, it was found that the glass 
should be wiped with a rag wet with ammonia solution and immediately dried 
with a clean cloth; a combination of vinegar and Bon Ami will also cut the 
film The chemists of the material manufacturers are working on the prob- 
lem in the hope of finding a solution to prevent such difficulties in the 
future and to seal the vapors into the fabric. 


* * « 


THOSE POISON IVY TABLETS that were mended so hopefully last 
spring are now asserted to be not generally effective According to sev- 
eral reports from various doctors who have used Aqua Ivy, some patients who 
took the pills did not secure immunity to poison ivy, and other doctors 
reported that their patients reacted unfavorably to the administration of 
the tablets. The National Safety Council suggests that the best means of 

:+ 


preventing ivy poisoning is to learn to recognize the plants that cause it 
and to stay away from them. 


* * * 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 

Clicker Quik-—Chek (The Lighthouse Inc., Plymouth, Mass.) $2. This 
device is a small adding machine of red plastic with openings showing num- 
bers and three white plastic buttons that project from the top of the ma- 
chine. It is designed to keep track of the separate items put into the 
grocery cart at the supermarket in order to have a quick check of the ac- 
cumulated total for comparing with the tally at the checkout register 
Most of the women who used the Quik—Chek felt that it was a convenience 
with a large shopping order to make certain that they did not go beyond 
their budget. They did not feel that it was needed to check on the check- 
out clerks totaling the order. In actual use, it was considered something 
of a nuisance to press the 1 cent button nine times on a 19-cent purchase, 
for example, as required by the mechanism, but for those who are using it 
to make certain that they did not overspend their budget on groceries, this 
difficulty is easily avoided by rounding out the figure to the nearest five 
or zero. The final total would thus be somewhat off from the precise 
amount of the grocery order, but the error would be small. Consensus of 
opinion was that $2 was too high a price for the device, and that if the 
device were priced at $1, there would be more demand for it. 





Consumer Bulletin ee peinieiiteentien 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY » enclose 0? (Cane a $7.20) for 

one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletir 

Please enter my order as checked 1 am enclosing my check (or nonthly 12 issues) AND the big 224-page 
\nnual Bulletin, ready in September 1960 


money order) for $ 
New Renewal 


Begin subscription with 
close $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 


s subscription to Consumer Bulletir 


New Renewal 


STREET 
I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 
CITY & ZONI a copy of the big Annual Bulleti: 
1-60-S when it is ready in September 1960 
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The percolator at the left is the West Bend; at the right, the 
Kenmore 


percolate reported il tnis irth le basket issemb! could bn ré vdily removed 


were received too late tor inclusion ul t trom the pot 


porto electric coffee makers in the June The brewing temperature 210 degrees, was con 


1959 CONSUMER BULLETIN sidered too high; however, the holding tempera 
the June 1959 report on coffee makers, 6 of " 190 deyrees, was satistacto The brew 
led the test tor electrical satet' ! Wa considered b ! panel is 
ikage currents, wl itt not as good 
ny i shock trom i \ ] [ri Vode P4l 
two makes. I ) he itinye element i the 
for electrical f : is evcled rather rapid! 24 
passed Ii n } | ! amtam the holding tem 
present on the ) ! imers’ Research's judgment, 
tests were not i thermosta uch has such rapid cycling ot co 
ta In switchu id of 530 watts may have a 
sivn ditlere: comparativel) ) ! Also, the Irequent make 
rom the electric dator Y tester ind break of contacts during the holding period 
Like the Prest ! » PDormever were observed iu oticeable 
CPS5CH, it had n ind was, 
heretore, mM . mmersible for leaning Prices paid by (« sume Research it depart 
However. Send had a remova probe t stores d discount houses are give Prices 
which conta il ind preset thermostat n parentheses are the recommended list prices 
' ifforded ul which the user could 


the stre th of coffee by varving brew v B. Intermediate 
West Bend, Model 3458E (\\es' |i 


Stre uth ol the beverayvt could. of ours oe B 1 \ 11 $14.9 
A ce by ad ¥ < Of OSs 


adjusted by using different proportions of 
yround coftee ar r water anvone want- 
hy i liehtes | ! isual brew ( ne \ the pro 
portion of cofttes water will of course provide a 
more economical ! und coftee | iny pot 
tha hang ti temperature ol brew 
y Nevertheles n sumers may find it 
trouble SON . the expel mentation 190 


necess if \ , ! ol clifte rel ! stre 1} n 
C. Not Recommended 
Kenmore, Model 302.67180 3 (Sears-K 


$4 6718 £5 kk SO OS 


from tl 
Phe 'p | not tl t Bend was such 
tipped ver 


the usual 
perforated ce ' fa th the coffeepot 
itselt Ma ! nal is 
to serve as a | Vest B as col rth ! ot our readers vive here 
sidered I na } ral percolator te ] ! \ thout comments, ol t he el iri 


brush would le t { he tube and Concluded on page 33) 
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Portable dishwashers 


Fiat Morris Minor Volkswagen 
Hillman Minx Simca Volvo 
Triumph Sedan 


1960 American cars 
Chevrolet Mercury Pontiac 


Single-lens reflex cameras 


IN FUTURE Beseler Topcon Exakta VX IIA 


Contaflex Super Miranda C 


Voigtlander Bessamatic 


Clock radios Table-model radios 


BULLETINS 


Emerson Emerson Sylvania 
General Electric General Electric Westinghouse 
Motorola Motorola Zenith 


Zenith Olympic 
ee a ee 


Water softening equipment for the home 
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